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Purina 


Keeps Her Busy 


You are the boss. 


The flock works for you. 
depend chiefly on what you give your hens to eat. 


Your profits 
Right now 


there are two big reasons for feeding Purina Poultry Chows: 


Firs t—They are reasonably priced and guaranteed to pro- 
duce more eggs than any other feed. 


Second—They completely supply all the feed elements the 
ock needs to produce anabundance of fertile eggs; 
eggs that produce vigorous chicks. 


Purina Solves the Winter Problem 


As winter wears on, with no fresh greens 
available, most hens stop laying. They 
no longer have any appetite for their 
food. Most winter rations also lack vit- 
amins. Purina Chows contain corn, 
wheat, barley, kafir corn, milo maize, 
buckwheat, sunflower seed, wheat bran, 
wheat middlings, gluten feed, linseed 
flour, corn meal, alfalfa flour, granulated 
meat, and a trace of salt and charcoal. 


More Eggs or Money Back 


When Purina Chicken Chowder and Purina 
Hen Chow are fed as directed, they are 
guaranteed to produce more eggs than any 
other feed, or your money will be refunded. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write 


f 


Purina Mills 
840 Gratiot St. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. Nashville, Tenn. 


AS RE RE REE ES oe 


St. Louis, Mo. 


These ingredients are just what your hens 
are hungry for. They supply the vita- 
mins necessary to produce fertile eggs 
and vigorous chicks. Midwinter and the 
breeding season are times when you can 
least afford to trifle with cheap or un- 
known feeds. Buy Purina Chows be- 
cause they are reasonably priced and are 
sold under the following guarantee of re- 
sults or money back: 





Buffalo, N. Y. 









Write for 
the Purina 
Poultry Book 


100 highly illustrated 
pages, containing the best 
informationthat 29 years 
of research and contact 
with successful poultry- 
men have taught us. 
Sent with our compli- 
ments. 
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A CHAT WITH THE PUBLISHER 


N visiting gardens recently I have been 
| particularly interested in noticing the 

ways in which distinctive touches have 
been added to them by the owners. I have 
not cared for, or been particularly in- 
terested in, the things which have cost 
a lot of money. I think too many of us 
have the wrong idea about adding charm 
and attractiveness to the home place. 
We think it will cost a lot of money; or, 
when we do come to do the work, we 
sometimes spend a lot of money attaining 
an effect that might have been secured 
at less expense in other ways. 

I have been noticing the methods 
which several flower gardeners have used. 
to good advantage. Take the subject 
of bird-houses, for instance. Ordinarily, 
bird-houses call for an outlay of money 
running from one or two dollars each, 
upwards to fifty dollars. If we do not 
buy bird-houses, we are apt to put off the 
work of making them ourselves, or we 


may not know how to make them, and E. T. MEREDITH 


be unable to secure tenants in our boxes. 

One gardener I know secured a won- 
derful effect in his garden by using an 
old paint keg for a blue-bird house. This 
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was hung from a support over a trellis 
entrance to the backyard in such a way 
that it looked like a bell. The house didn’t 
cost a cent, and it turned waste material 
to a worthwhile account. By saturating 
the inside of the keg with kerosene and 
burning it out, the odor of paint was 
destroyed so that the birds would use it. 

At another place I visited, I found 
that the gardener had secured a large 
number of wrens and other small birds 
in his garden by using cocoanut shells 
for their houses. The cocoanuts were 
opened thru the three small “eyes’’ and 
one hole bored out there, according to 
the size of bird wanted for a tenant. 
Then the inside was scraped out clean 
and the shell hung up by placing it in a 
“‘bag”’ made of wire netting and suspend- 
ing this from a single wire. A number of 
these inexpensive houses about the garden 
certainly did add charm to it, and brought 
large numbers of the birds. 
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Under Winter Skies In 
The’ Tropical United States 
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To be beautiful and to be calm 
is the ideal of Nature. 


R. Jefferies 
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Shaw's Garden in Old St. Louis 


MAY WILSON TODD 


ORDERING Tower Grove 
Avenue, on the South Side, 
for the distance of eight city 

blocks is a picturesque, high stone 
wall overhung with vines and with 
glimpses of green growing things over the top. Where Flora 
Boulevard with its double line of trees intersects the avenue 
stands a wide iron gateway—the entrance to Shaw’s Garden, 
wonder spot of St. Louis, the home of trees towering heaven- 
ward and flowers lovely as if transplanted directly from the 
Garden of Eden. Within the boundaries of a great city, shut 
away from its rush and roar, lies this little land of dreams, with 
green groves and miniature lakes, with fountains and trellised 
gardens—and a little away from the exquisite order of things 
there are country ways with stretches of meadow and pasture 
and wild flowers growing—but always the trees with roots 
firmly fixed in the mellow 
soil below its carpet of 


Henry Shaw, a Retired Business 
Man, Produced This Great Garden 


Henrv Shaw came to St. Louis’ 
then a small French trading post, 
in May, 1819. He began in a 
small way in the hardware busi- 
: ; ; ness and in 1839, after twenty 
years in business life, Mr. Shaw discovered to his own astonish- 
ment that his annual profits were twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Never loving money for its own sake, he decided that it was 
now time for him to go out of business. The next year, at the 
age of forty, he retired with a fortune of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, which at that time was a fortune indeed. 
With no definite idea for the future, but with an unsatisfied 
longing in his soul, Mr. Shaw now spent a great part of his 
time abroad, returning home to America three times. In the 
year 1851 he made a last visit to attend the World’s Fair in 
London. Visiting some celebrated Old World gardens at this 
time, he conceived the plan 
which finally developed into 





green, and tops lifting to- 
ward the sky. 

In the midst of all this 
loveliness, with the soft 
wind wafting the fragrance 
of the flowers everywhere, 
it is difficult to realize that 
here Beauty walks hand in 
hand with Utility; but the 
Missouri Botanical Garden 
—the correct title, tho not 
as familiar to St. Louisans 
as the affectionate “Shaw’s 
Garden’”’—is second only to 
the famous Kew Gardens in 
London in its vast collec- 
tion of botanical specimens, 
and with its library, lab- 
oratories, herbarium and 
School of Botany equipped 
to the minutest detail. 

In the little town of 
Sheffield, England, in July, 
1800, the boy Henry Shaw 
was born. His father was a 
prosaic and practical manu- 
facturer of grates, fire irons 
and things in that line, but 
the little boy was brought 
up from earliest infancy 
among the flowers and foli- 
age of an English garden 
and grew to have a passion 
for growing plants. With 
his mother’s encouragement 
and help, he and his little 
sisters worked with ane- 
mones and buttercups in 
their own tiny plot of 
ground. Later when at 


guests.” 





Why Henry Shaw’s Work Lives 


“We lingered a moment here with a feel- 
ing of deep gratitude in our hearts for the 
beauty that one man with a vision had 
given to the people. 

“We discussed the flower shows now 
held annually in the Floral Display House 
under the auspices of the St. Louis Garden 
Club, and the fact that distinguished visi- 
tors from all over the world—university 
professors and directors of famous gardens 
in Europe—come to study the collection in 
this St. Louis Garden. 

‘‘We—but the shadows were growing 
long on the wide stretches of grass, the 
sunset gold touched the tops of the trees 
and lighted up the nearby flowers with its 
lingering gold. Twilight came on with re- 
luctant feet. We passed outside the walls, 
where the city clamored; the big gates 
closed. A half hour after sunset—and 
Shaw’s Garden lay under the quiet Skies, 
stately in its calm beauty, romantically 
tender in the love and inspiration it had 
awakened in the souls of its departing 


the now famous Missouri 
Botanical Garden. 

He began with his own 
beautiful home in Tower 
Grove, then a bit of open 
country, now a _ splendid 
city park. At his request 
Dr. Englemann, his fellow 
townsman then in Europe, 
assisted in obtaining in- 
formation regarding botani- 
cal gardens and books for a 
botanical library. He was 
also in correspondence with 
Prof. Asa Gray of Harvard 
College and other authori- 
ties. Fortunately for Mr. 
Shaw the large herbarium 
of the then recently de- 
ceased Prof. Bernhardi of 
Erfurth, Germany, was for 
sale and he purchased it. 
In 1859 Mr. Shaw secured 
from the State Legislature 
an Act enabling him to con- 
vey to trustees seven hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land 
in trust, upon a portion of 
which was to be established 
a botanic garden and a 
museum and garden school, 
the remaining portion to be 
used for the purpose of a 
perpetual fund for the sup- 
port of these. 

The Garden was opened 
to the public about 1860. 
From that date until the 
death of Mr. Shaw in 1889, 
at the age of ninety years, it 








school in the nearby village 

of Thorne, he chose to study 

his lessons in a vine-covered arbor surrounded by trees and 
flowers. With such environment and with the love of beauty 
ingrained in his soul, who can wonder that he came to have a 
vision of something great in loveliness and worth which he 
would give to the world, and that with untiring devotion and 
long years of patient industry he was able to realize that dream? 


was maintained under his 

personal direction. A proof 
of his singular devotion to the one idea is that for twenty years 
he did not go out of the city except for a drive to Kirkwood, 
fifteen miles distant, to dine with a friend. Virtually a private 
garden, it was except at certain stated times always open to 
the public. Nine years after the beginning of his garden he 
began to create Tower Grove Park of two hundred and seventy- 
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six acres, planting trees yearly which were raised in the arbore- 
tum of the Garden. 

The Garden consists of one hundred and twenty-five acres, 
about seventy-five of which are open to the public. The re- 
maining area, farm and pasture land, will in time be included 
in the garden proper. 

Mr. Shaw, with remarkable foresight and definite and de- 
tailed plans, made a will providing for every department of the 
Garden—its scientific development, educational facilities and 
the continuous floral displays which have, more than any one 
feature, made the public acquainted with the rare treasure 
bequeathed to it. The funds available from property set aside 
for that purpose have constantly been used to add to and de- 
velop the trees, plants and flower beds; to add ponds, buildings 
for the various needs and to equip the educational departments. 

Shaw’s Garden does not belong to the city. It is privately 
managed by a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees, with a 
Director appointed by them who personally orders the affairs 
of the Garden. The mayor of St. Louis, the chancellor of Wash- 
ington University and the Bishop of the 
Diocese of Missouri are included among the 
ex-officio members. The Garden is open 
to the public every day in the year except 
New Year’s, Fourth of July, Labor Day and 
Christmas. On week days from 8:00 A. M. 

» one half-hour after sunset; Sundays from 
2:00 P. M. until sunset. There is never any 
charge for admission. 

People in St. Louis have now the habit 
of going to see Shaw’s Garden. More and 
more it is sinking into their minds and 
hearts that the Garden belongs to them 
and with great freedom of spirit, but with 
reverent care for the living, growing things, 
they come for enjoyment and recreation, 
absorbing the beauty, and many purposely, 
more incidentally, gaining knowledge of 
practical and scientific value. 

Residing in St. Louis for years, the writer 
has many times visited this restful retreat, 
but on one perfect day in midsummer she 
personally conducted some interested out- 
of-town visitors thru its walks and winding 





A corner in the Italian garden 


ways, its greenhouses and gardens and meadow. Inside the 
iron gates at the main entrance, the flanking building and 





January, 1923 


columns of which were erected in 1921, we took a path t 
the right or north and entered the Linnean House, so named 
from the bust of Linnaeus, the great Swedish botanist, place: 
over the main doorway. This is the only greenhouse r 

maining which was built during Mr. Shaw’s lifetime. It wa 

erected in 1883 and has a picturesque and interesting interio: 
Going along the banks of a dell we passed azaleas, camellia: 
rhododendrons, etc., and many cone bearing trees. A delight 
ful feature is a rocky ledge from which a stream issues, an ove 

grown rock and the stump of a tree completing the rusti: 
beauty. Ourside again, we strolled around the perennial garde: 
and saw the lovely lotus pools. One of the specimens here i 

the “Sacred Lotus’ with beautiful rose colored flower, nativ: 
to India, Japan, China, Australia, the Malay and Philippines, 
Persia and the Caspian Sea. Sculptured reproductions of it are 
found among the ruins of Egyptian temples, and other proofs 
show it to have been also native to Egypt and held sacred by 
the worshippers of Isis. When water is poured upon this plant 
it rolls off in drops without wetting it as the leaves are covered 






























A lily pond in the wild garden 


with a filmy down which prevents the water from adherring 
or penetrating. The Hindus have a proverb to the effect that 
tho a good and virtuous man may fall into the waters of temp- 
tation, yet like the lotus leaf he will rise unpolluted by them. 
The leaf stalks contain a fiber which is used as a wick to burn 
before the idols in the temples of India, while the root stocks 
and seeds are used for food in China, India and Austfalia. A 
collection of irises of many species surrounds the pools. 

Immediately to the south of the pools we came to the rose 
garden, outlined by a border of hawthorn except for the north 
side. Here one may surely find his favorite among the several 
hundred varieties shown. Keeping on to the southward we 
reached the Water Gardens, a formal garden composed of 
three pools. During the summer months the hybrid water 
lilies forming this display are of paramount interest to visitors. 
Here is the giant water platter, named the Victoria, which will 
sustain two hundred pounds weight, as well as night and day 
bloomers. 

A few steps westward and we were at the Conservatory. 
Inside again, one of the interesting features we found here was 
the Palm House, the largest of the conservatories, with a hun- 
dred and fifty species of palms and many other exotic tropical 
plants, including the bamboo, traveler’s tree, oil palm, thatch 
palm, etc. The commercially important palms, such as date, 
sugar, rattan, panama bat and cocoanut palms, are growing 
here. 

Next the economic house held our atention. The tropical 
and sub-tropical plants in this collection are, as the name im- 
plies, of special economic importance. These include plants 
producing oils, perfumes, rubber, spices, fibre, drugs, dyes, 
coffee, tea, ginger, etc. The “‘sensitive” and “telegraph’’ plants 
are in the vestibule of this house. A little bewildered by the 
number of tropical plants that we had never been able to place 
before, such as the family “tree” of our favorite perfume, we 
were still able to be delighted with the arrangement of the next 
exhibit known to botanists as the Cycad House. This contains 
forty species of cycads—all the known genera of the family— 
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arranged with the setting of a Japanese garden. Here are the 
sago palm, kaffir bread, the eucalyptus evergreen and other 
species not so well known. In the Metico and Southwest House 
we found plants native to arid regions growing here under 
desert conditions. The pulque plant, that ministers to the 
many needs of the Mexican, thrives splendidly next door to the 
fish poison tree and the hedgehog cactus. The night blooming 
cereus in this house was the first the writer had come across 
since visiting a patio in Durango, Mexico, some years ago. 
Leaving the desert house, where we felt a strong inclination 
to give the dry tho flourishing plants a drink, we turned to that 
bit of fairyland, the Fern House. Feathery green things were 
floating from the ceiling, bird’s nest and maiden hair nestled 
below and climbing fern decorated the trellised sides. A stream 
of crystal water flows between the green covered banks, and 
from the bridge which arches the ravine we obtained a good 
view of the entire collection. Lingering a moment at the grotto 
underneath the bridge, we followed the path thru the cool 
fernery, Viewing the specimens at close range which we had 
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containing a display of tropical and native fish. There is a 
natural setting of rock for the aquaria and a varied collection 
of the best in aquatic plants. The St. Louis Aquarium Society 
assists in maintaining this exhibit. 

In the Tropical Fruit House we found nearly all of the 
tropical fruits we know by name. The citrus fruits, the papaw, 
mango, Japanese persimmon and many others we discovered. 
Then in another section given to bromeliads, where the pine- 
apple surrounded by its cousins holds sway and the vanilla 
plant trained upon a trellis marks the unusual, we were de- 
lighted with the Spanish moss which hung like a fringed man- 
tilla from the trees. The writer saw this in its habitat in San 
Antonio, Texas, hanging in grey festoons from tall pecan trees 
on the banks of the river. The goose plant, attractive to flies 
on account of its peculiar odor when in bloom in summer, 
presented an odd picture against the wall. 

Tired mentally, with a surfeit of extraordinary exhibits, we 
again came into the open and walked thru the Wild Garden 
southward, skirting the farm and pasture which looked so good 
for a picnic party. This Rock and Wild 
Garden is reserved for a collection of rock 








and Alpine plants as well as for native wild 
species. Passing over stretches of beauti- 
fully kept lawn with trees everywhere, we 
reached the Economic Garden. Here, 
farm crops, herbs, bee plants and orna- 
mental grasses are grown. Along the 
walks are trained fruit trees with such side- 
long graces—they grow upon a trellis— 
that we almost failed to recognize our old 
friends, the pear and apple. The Medicinal 
Garden occupying another terrace contains 
over five hundred drug-yielding plants. 
Taking a path we saw southward, we 
traversed a large tract called the Knolls 
planted with a variety of trees and shrubs 
informally arranged. Here are more pools 
with cat-tails, water hyacinth and other 
water loving plants. Then we entered the 
Grove, which is the peaceful and beautiful 
setting for the mausoleum where Mr. Shaw 
was laid to rest. We lingered a moment 
here with a feeling of deep gratitude in our 
hearts for the beauty that one man with a 
vision had given to the people, then came 








out of the little (Continued on page 29) 


The late James Gurney, formerly with Kew Gardens, London, who 


developed the aquatic section of Shaw’s garden 


seen from above. One wishes to linger here. 

Out again in the open, we crossed the Italian Garden and 
rested on the steps of the pergola leading into it from the 
opposite side. How stately and yet how beautiful this formal 
garden is with its pattern bedding in geometrical design, 
bordered by a low privet hedge and with its Old World air of 
detachment and privacy. The statue of Juno in the central 
panel is a copy of the antique in the National Museum in 
Naples, and was bought by Henry Shaw in 1886. Here 
tropieal foliage plants and summer flowers were growing in 
the beds, having displaced pansies and bulbous plants of the 
spring. Flower boxes and vases placed where the walks end, 
added to the formal atmosphere. Bringing ourselves back to 
our mission of seeing the Garden, we went for a glimpse in the 
Greenhouse Range a short distance further on to the northwest. 
The crowning achievement of this building from point of view 
of the general public is the Floral Display House. From 
November until June this conservatory is reserved for a series 
of floral exhibits occurring monthly. The fall chrysanthemum 
shows with every obtainable specimen from the “button” of 
our early ancestors’ garden to the marvelously developed 
blooms of today, have deserved fame thruout the country. 
Hundreds of admirers are annually delighted with the Christ- 
mas exhibition, the poinsettias showing the Christmas colors 
of red and green and white. In the spring the tulips, haycinths, 
narcissi, Easter lilies and other early flowers hold sway, and the 
orchid display in the winter months has its own group of 
sophisticated lovers. The banana dome at one end of this con- 
servatory with its fruiting plants, never fails to attract the 
visitor’s attention. 

Going down a flight of stairs from this quarter we entered a 
conservatory termed the Aroid House. Here a water-fall and 
its connecting series of pools form the center for a grouping of 
an unusually interesting collection of plants. Indian ginger, 
rattlesnake plant, dumb-cane, etc., are found here, and pitcher 
plants hang over the pools. Space is given also to four alcoves 





The Cycad house, arranged with Japanese setting 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Mt. Vernon 





Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pre- 
sent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses into the home-life 
of our great men and women, wewill find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 
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DIDN’T go downto Mt. Vernon 
by boat; I suppose that would 
have been more in keeping with 
the spirit of today—to have gone in a great crowd, excursion- 
bent—but I was thinking of other days, so far back in the dim 
past that they seemed almost like dream days. And so I went 
down the Alexandria road; past that old metropolis, down 
King’s Highway to Mount Vernon. 

I should have liked a horse and to have been astride; to have 
jogged down the turnpike leisurely, with plenty of time to 
think. For one must be in a proper frame of mind, there must 
be time to recall historic facts, to put one’s self back into the 
years—if all that one sees and feels is to be worthy of the 
occasion. Going down 
the Alexandria road from 





while the General was gathering 
his stores and planning the cam- 
paign that cost his life, and gave 
us Washington. The road winds and turns over and around 
the Virginia hills; it dips into the valleys and skirts pine woods. 
Glimpses are caught of old mansions almost over-run by the 
young forests springing up. One considers the soil, mostly 
sand and gravel now, and marvels that it could have produced 
the wealth with which the countryside was once blessed. 
Yonder is the creek where Washington’s mill was located; 
we pass the site of more ancient defenses against the Indians; 
then suddenly, out of the dust in front there pours back upon 
us a seething mass of torn and tangled men, in wild flight, 
bloody anddust-covered, 
driven in rout by Fear. 











Washington, a hundred 
and fifty years seemed 
to roll back. One 
was living in Washing- 
ton’s day, seeing sights 
that his eyes had seen, 
walking the very soil 
he had walked many a 
time. One could almost 
reach out the finger and 
touch him. It all seemed 
very real and very true. 

We passed an old 
tavern with a hitching 
post in front, by the 
turnpike. I thought the 
horses tied there might 
belong to a Lee, a Carlyle, a Washington! The two or three 
dim figures standing on the porchway seemed to have cocked 
hats, peach-colored waistcoats and thin scabbards pointing 
out of them. 

At Alexandria, one enters the times of Washington indeed. 
Here you are living with Washington a full hundred and fifty 
years ago, even before the Revolution. You pass into the en- 
trance of Christ Church, up the steps he trod, down the aisle 
he walked, to the pew he oc- 
cupied. You look at the quaint 
pulpit he saw, the stained 
glass windows his eyes rested 
upon. It is the greatest hour 
of your life! 

You visit Carlyle House, 
where dwelt Colonel Carlyle. 
It was here that Braddock 
made his headquarters before 
his memorable and disastrous 
campaign. They point out 
the room where the haughty 
Briton gave Washington his 
first commission as a Colonel 
of Colonial troops. And from 
the steps of the same fine old 
mansion, Washington issued 
his last military command in 
the final days of his military 
service. You walk the ancient 
streets, deeply stirred at the 
quaint old buildings, the moss-covered brick walks. Out of 
every shadow, out of every shuttered window, peers the spirit 
of the sturdy old Colonial days. 

Down King’s Highway from Alexandria, the pulse quickens. 
Yonder are the heights where Braddock’s army encamped 








that young 





“Its grandeur lies in its magnificant simplicity.” 





The old emer | to the boat-landing. It was down this path 
e 


orge Washington started to be a sailor; but 
was turned back at the river’s edge by his moth- 
er’s tears. It has since been paved. 





Yes, it was up this road 
that the Federal Army 
was hurled in utter con- 
fusion after the first 
Bull Run! And up the 
Potomac, just over yon 
ridge, swept the British 
in 1814, when they de- 
stroyed most of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Why they 
left Mt. Vernon is a 
mystery. 

At last, we are at 
Mt. Vernon. That is, 
at the rear entrance. 
The house and grounds 
are some distance up the 
knoll, hidden by trees and ivy-covered wall. We pass thru 
the toll gate and walk up the old drive. And it is fitting and 

roper that we should enter afoot (no vehicles are allowed 
inside the grounds). We should also go uncovered; indeed, 
the heart is, for we are in the Presence of one of the world’s 
great souls. 

We pass thru the simple gateway entrance, and pause and 
look back. We seem to see Washington riding up the drive, 
back from Alexandria on some 
business. The old fence, the 
plain gate posts, are still there 
intact, as in his day. Trees 
line the parkway and shade 
the drive. The drive circles 
the walled garden to the 
right and we suddenly come 
in full view of the mansion, 
two good city blocks away. 
The first thing that strikes 
the eye of the garden lover 
is the generous open spaces 
about Mt. Vernon. Not a 
leaf or bush obscures the view 
of the full house. The drive 
circles in, turns around a 
patch of lawn, in the center 
of which stands Washington’s 
sun-dial, and we are at the 
back door of the home where 
Washington was master for a 
full forty years. Rather we shonld say that there are three 
back doors, for Mt. Vernon is a house of straight halls, three 
running thru the house, dividing the rooms, from front to back. 
The doorway at the left, as we enter from the rear, is the en- 
trance to the famous Banquet Hall. The high ceiling is true to 
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our expectations, but the rather painfully small fireplace, with 
its marble mantel, seems out of proportion to the size of the 
room. And the Banquet Hall itself is a disappointment in 
that it is much smaller than we had expected. We suddenly 
com? down to earth. 
We had ccaaabaad that 
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read. I found that, roughly speaking, two-thirds of them were 
on agricultural subjects, the balance being about eveniy di- 
vided between English history and naval histories and diaries. 
It will be recalled that Washington’s ambition as a young man 








hundreds of gay ladies 
and courtly gentlemen 
had been present at 
the famous Mt. Vernon 
social hours; now we 
know that no Mt. Ver- 
non party probably ex- 
ceeded twenty-five 
guests, certainly if their 
comfort was considered. 
A few relics are about 
in cases, on the mantel- 
piece and table. There 
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is little to impress one 
inside Mt. Vernon—it 
is too much like a mu- 
seum, and too many 
people tramping and milling around; one can’t get a perspec- 
tive of it, it is too ordinary, as compared with the majesty of 
the exterior. We pass out the front door, onto the flagged 
veranda overlooking the Potomac. Our heart tugs. This was 
Washington’s favorite spot. Here he enter- 
tained his visitors, when the weather permitted. 


“Not a leaf or bush obscures the view of the full house.” 


was to go to sea. to be- 
come a naval officer. His 
mother’s tears actually 
halted him at the boat 
landing one morning, and 
changed the course of 
history. 

Martha Washington’s 


sewing room, or sitting 


room, adjoined the li- 
brary but overlooked the 
porch and river. A 


stairway leads up to her 


bed-chamber. The upper 
rooms at Mt. Vernon give 


one a feeling of being 
cramped for ceiling room, 
perhaps because the lower 


rooms are high ceilinged. 


In fact, the windows are right under the roof of the porch. 
In Washington’s bed-chamber we see the very bed upon 
which he died, and in Martha Washington’s room, the bed 


where she died three years later. 





Here Lafayette came to bid good-bye to his 
chief. And here most of the world’s really 
great have paused, in homage to the Man. 
These flagstones which pave the floor were im- 
ported from England by Lawrence Washington, 
the builder of Mt. Vernon. The wonder is that 
Virginia’s native rock did not satisfy. But this 
was typical of the times; all eyes were turned 
to England, everything came from England. 
The Colonies were capable of producing only 
raw materials and advancing impossible politi- 
cal theories! 

The porch roof has eight columns; yet a 
famous artist. has painted a picture in which 
he placed only nine! 
We examine the walls 
of the house proper. 
They seem to be of 
stone, painted white, 
as the White House. 
We rap on them with 
our knuckles and dis- 
cover they are wood. 
Then a care-taker tells 
us that they are in- 
deed of wood, cut in 
imitation of stone. 
We had _ thought, 
and many others have 
thought, that Mt. 
Vernon was of clap- 








board construction. 

Again we enter the 
house, the middlehall- 
way. The main stair- 
way is beginning to tremble under the weight of the millions 
of curious feet which have mounted it. To the right we glance 
into the music room, filled with”musical instruments, chairs 
and furniture—all of Washington’s day. ‘Even the rug on the 
floor was there when he dwelt at Mt. Vernon. We see the harp- 
ischord, which he.bought in England as a present for his 
adopted daughter, and which cost him a thousand dollars to 
deliver at Mt. Vernon. A flute is seen, a few faded chairs. 

Across the hall in the rear is the family dining room. We 
suddenly remember there is no kitchen in Mt. Vernon proper. 
All the cooking was done in a separate building at the rear 
and carried into the great house. We come out upon the steps 
at the rear again and gaze back into the Virginia landscape, 
thrilled anew. Indeed, here was the real heart of Mt. Vernon, 
the outdoors! 

We ashington’s library commanded a view of the walk to 
the river landing, also the driveway and wide expanse to the 
rear. Here are collected his surveying instruments, his desk, 
his chairs, several of his swords, and his books. His bookcase 
is built-in, and painted or enameled in white. It mounts to 
the ceiling, and contains no more books than many an average 
home has. I was interested in the kind of books Washington 








A corner in the garden, with the school-room in the 
rear, where Washington's foster children studied. 

















On the right, 


which 


wonderful 























“The old tomb where LaFayette came 
in 1824, and uept—”’ 





The furniture is intact, and 


expressive of the best 
fashion of the day. 
It has, with the ex- 
ception of the Gen- 
eral’s great bed, the 
ostentation and af- 
fectation of the aris- 
tocratic tendencies of 
the times. Somehow, 
the furniture, the wall 
decorations, all seem 
to be out of tune 
with the grandeur of 
Mt. Vernon as a 
whole. 

Outside the man- 
sion, there are num- 
erous other buildings 
arranged in regular 


files, to the rear and flanking the mansion. 
at the rear, we have the 
gardener’s house, the spinning house, 
the blacksmith’s house, the ice house, 
and the greenhouse. To the left, is found 
the kitchen, the butler’s house, and four 
or five other houses, ending in the stable, 
was built in 1742 of brick im- 
ported from England. 

The buildings might be described as 
being placed in a mighty arch design, 
with the mansion house the keystone. 
Everything else is subordinated to it; 
it is the jewel pushed forth amidst this 
setting. The graceful lawn 


sweeps away from it 
in every direction, un- 
broken by shrubbery or 
planting. Only the fringe 
of majestic trees, most 
of them elms. The lawn 
sweeps sharply down 
towards the river from 
the very edge of the 
flagstone pavement un- 
der the great porch roof; 
if anyone has imagined 
that the lawn is level at 
Mt. Vernon, he is due 
to be surprised. 

The private deer park 
of General Washington 
separates the lawn from 
the river bank. The 
boat landing is perhaps 
half a mile farther down- 
stream. The old tomb 
of Washington is half- 
way down the bank 
(Continued on page 41.) 
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FTTIMES a rough old board fence will spoil the whole 
effect of a very pretty garden. We sometimes think 
there is no remedy for this deplorable condition; but 
there are dozens of ways of making over a fence of this kind, 
and some ef them will cost only a certain outlay of brains and 
determination. In the 
first illustration is 


Planning the Backyard Fence 


LYLE WILSON HOLDEN 
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other plant, will look very nice set out in a row just inside 
this fence. 

In the fourth figure the posts are finished about as before 
except that they are crowned with a different design of top 
ornament. Here the boards are all cut away even with the top 

stringer, and the opening is filled out 
with a pleasing open work design. If 
















shown an example of a 
very ugly and unprom- 
ising fence, which per- 
haps is ty pical of hun- 
dreds scattered all over 
the land. Of course 
hr fence may not 
ook like this one, but 
it may help you to 
solve your own prob- 
lem. 

The second illustra- 
tion shows a _ very 
simple modification of 





you have a pleasing view which you do 
not wish entirely shut off, this will be a 
good design for you to use. Don’t forget 
to plant some kind of shrubbery here as 
is suggested for all the designs. 

The next design seems to me to be 
particularly pleasing for some types of 
yards. Here the posts are boxed in with 
much wider boards crowned with a 
simple slab. The open lattice work 
along the top is both pleasing and digni- 
fied. Hollyhocks, dahlias, or other taH 
404 plants massed at the large, square pil- 
4 sttes lars, give a most delightful effect. 





the original fence. No- 
tice that about all that 
has been done is to re- 
move the lower stringer and encase the 









The last design, as you will observe, 
uses very little of the 
original fence that was 
first pictured. The 


















old rough posts with smooth boards in 
order to make them square. A coat or 
two of white paint, or other pleasing 
tint, over all makes a really attractive 
fence. Last but not least plant some 
hardy perennials at each post, for there 
is nothing like attractive flowers, shrubs 
or plants to add beauty to a yard, or to 
set off a fence which is used for a back- 
ground for them. 

The next design is but a modification 
of the one just described. Upon the top 
of the square posts you place a board 
sawed square and upon this a large ball, 











same large, square pil- 
lars are retained as in 
the fence just described 
but all the rest of the 
fence is entirely open 
work. Long strips 
about two inches wide 
are nailed to the posts 
about a foot apart. Up 
and down across these 
you fasten other strips 
the same width, so as 
to leave the openings 
a foot square. If you 














which you will be able to obtain at any 
wood-shop possessing a turning lathe. 
Instead of leaving the boards even along the top, you curve 
the fence line to meet the upper stringer between each post. 
Finish this off with a narrow moulding nailed along the tops 
of the boards. Tulips in spring, later to be replaced with some 
































wish to leave the fence 
open so as to afford you 
an unobstructed view, simply plant a few tall shrubs at the 
pillars with low flowers between. However, if you wish your 
yard effectually hidden, this lattice like fence will make a 
splendid support for almost any kind of vine (Cont’d on page 34 
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“Thank God For a Garden” 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HIS will be published sometime in mid-winter, I suppose, 

but it is now October, and last night I seated myself at 

my radio and put the ear phones on my ears and pushed the 
doojigger around until I was receiving entertainment from 
Station WJZ, which is at Newark, New Jersey. Sometimes, 
when I have been out in a strong wind and the breezes have 
been flapping my ears back and forth violently,my ears are 
tender and sore, and the snug clasp of my radio ear phonés 
causes my ears to ache in the joints, but yesterday was a calm 
day and the only joints in my anatomy that did not ache were 
my ear joints. As soon as I 
“got”? Newark on my radio a 


the new tulip bed, and dig and crumble the soil, and shovel it 
out six or seven inches deep, and put in the bulbs and put the 
soil all back on top of them, and write the label tags, and wire 
them to the stakes, and stick the stakes where they belong. 
By that time the weather will be freezing cold, and the ground 
will be as hard as a rock, and I won’t be able to get at that job 
of getting rid of the crab grass in my lawn, which I meant to 
get at last April, and last May and June and July and August 
and September and this October. And last year, and the year 
before that. And I have not yet pruned the apple tree nor 

built the climbing rose trellis 

nor pruned the shrubs in the 





lady with a nice soprano voice 
began to sing. I had worked all 
day and had moved several tons 
of soil, under which I had placed 
517 tulip bulbs, then replacing 
the soil. -Before that I had 
loosened and crumbled the soil, 
mixing into it the proper fer- 
tilizer. I had also untied all the 
bags containing my last year’s 
tulips, assorted them, counted 
them and listed them. I had 
bought one hundred wired labels 
and one hundred galvanized 
iron rose stakes. As the rose 
stakes were merely straight 


had taken a heavy pair of pliers 
and bent the end of each stake 
into a loop, so that I could wire 
the name tags into the loop. All 
day long I dug and lifted baskets 
of earth from one place to an- 
other, buried bulbs, covered 


knew.” 





“I believe that if the only garden I had was a 
four-inch flower pot I would never get caught up 
with what I had to do to it. 


“And that, when you come to think of it, is 
one of the best things about a small garden in a 
back lawn, or anywhere else. There is always 
something interesting to do to it. Take a com- 
bination of lawn, garden and shrubbery and do 
your own tree manicuring and weed eradicating 
and hair trimming and life is one continuous 
procession of interesting tomorrows. 


*‘Personally, I am a fiend for crab-grass pull- 
pieces of very tough iron wire I ing. I am so fond of pulling crab-grass that | 


front yard, nor dug up the 
gravel path that goes around 
the west side of the house and 
is never used anyway and might 
as well be taken out and good 
soil put there and seeded with 
grass seed. Because the new 
path from the kitchen door to 
the driveway needs some gravel 
on it anyhow. 

A bag of guaranteed grass 
seed has been standing in my 
tool room for months. The idea 
is that when I dig up the wads of 
crab grass I am going to fill the 
hole thus made with soft topsoil 
and spill a handful of grass seed 


would be miserable if I had a lawn that had no there. In this way my lawn 
crab-grass. I can say with truth that up to date 
my lawn has caused me no misery of that sort. 
It is one of the crab-grassingest lawns | ever 


will soon be beautifully sweet 
and neat, and look less like the 
pasture where the circus is al- 
ways located. At least it will 
when I have dug up a couple of 
million dandelions and a billion 








bulbs, staked bulbs and exer- 
cised 245 muscles that had been 
reposing in indolence theretofore. When the sun set and dark- 
ness came I had buried 517 bulbs and had 517 assorted aches 
and creaks and stiffnesses. I also had 1,010 more bulbs to put 
in. And when the soprano lady in Newark, N. J., began to sing 
she sang ‘““Thank God for a garden, be it ever so small.” This 
morning I would not care a cent if my garden was 1,010 tulip 
bulbs smaller than I have planned it. 

I see now that when I have planted about 1,232 bulbs I am 
going to dig up a lot of square feet of sod over by the peonies. 
Then I will have to take that sod over where my wife’s garden 
is and add it to the incomplete grass path there, and water it 
and pat it down and edge it neatly; and get some more soil 
and put it in the place from which I took the sod, and fertilize 





or two selfheal weeds and got- 

ten rid of the galensoga and 
chickweed and the eighty-two other varieties of weed, and put 
in some lime, and spread a layer of sheep manure and rolled it 
~arly in the spring. This spring I was so busy pulling the early 
weeds out of the tulip beds that I did not get at rolling the lawn 
until it was so hard that the lawn made dents in the iron roller, 
instead of the iron roller smoothing the lawn. 

As soon as I have a minute to spare I must cut the deadwood 
out of the climbing roses. 

I would have got all these things done last spring, I think, if 
had not bought one (1) load of well-rotted horse manure and 
one (1) load of topsoil, which I had to wheel around and put in 
eighty-seven different places, and dig in and spade up and fix 
all neat and tidy, but that put me so far back with trimming 








Ellis Parker Butler, the famous humorist, who is happy because he is never going to catch up with his garden work 
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the edges of the gravel paths and the grass paths that the five 
cans of weed-killer are still in the barn in the very crate the 
express man brought them in. The weed-killer will be quite as 
violently effective next year, I hope. Which reminds me that if 
I did not have time to kill the weeds the Bechtel flowering crab 
that was so beautiful this spring is dead now, and I must order 
another and get it in if I ever get around to ordering the spice 
bush and snow berry shrub. 

And with every joint in me aching except the ear-joints the 
lady soprano in Newark N. J., sang “Thank God for a garden, 
be it ever so small’’! 

I believe that if the only garden I had was a four-inch flower 
pot I would never get caught up with what I had to do to it. 

And that, when you come to think of it, is one of the best 
things about a small garden in a back lawn, or anywhere else. 
There is always something interesting to do to it. Take a com- 
bination of lawn, garden and shrubbery, and do your own tree 
manicuring and weed eradicating and hair trimming and life is 
one continuous procession of interesting tomorrows. 


ERSONALLY, I am a fiend for crab-grass pulling. I am 

so fond of pulling crab-grass that I would be miserable if I 
had a lawn that had no crab-grass. I can say, with truth, that 
up to date my lawn has caused me no misery of that sort. It is 
one of the crab-grassingest lawns I ever knew. I could give my 
son one cent per bunch for all the crab-grass he could pull out 
of my lawn and when he had earned $1,000,000 there would still 
be enough crab-grass left to keep me busy thirteen months per 
annum. 

Over here on Long Island crab-grass is a sort of grass that 
grows in bunches. It comes along in the night, I think, and 
hollows out a little depression and gets down in it and nests 
there like a setting hen. It nestles flat and spreads-out like a 
hundred-legged octopus, and everything underneath it gives up 
hope and commits suicide. Along about October it turns red- 
dish brown. It does this in order that your lawn may look like 
the dickens and Mr. Boden can come over from next door and 
remark that you have a lot of crab-grass. Then you say: 

“Yes, I meant to dig it out this year but I have been too busy; 
I’m going to get at it next spring and dig it out,” and he says, 
“The only way to get it out is to have the whole lawn plowed up 
and new topsoil spread on and the whole thing seeded,” and you 
say, “Yes, but that’s what the Morrisons next door did, and 
they haven’t anything but crab-grass now.” 

It is these little differences of opinion that make the gar- 
dening life so interesting. 

It is, however, easy to get rid of crab-grass if you follow the 
best authorities. One of my garden friends loaned me a garden 
book the other day. It is a splendid book and weighs four 
pounds net, and has pictures of neat little gardens that cost 
only $75,000, or $845,000 at the most. As soon as the book was 
in my hands I turned to the index and looked up “crab-grass,” 
and the directions for getting rid of it were simple and easily 
understood. 

“The only way to get rid of crab-grass,”’ it said, “is to dig it 
up, being sure to dig up all the roots.” 


DON’T know what crab-grass is like in Oklahoma or South 

Carolina, but out here on Long Island it is one of the root- 
ingest vegetables to which I ever had a formal introduction, not 
excepting the dandelion. A healthy dandelion seems to have 
the idea that its mission in life is to send a root downward as 
far as possible. A dandelion that could set up business in my 
lawn and send a root so far downward that its tip would tickle 
the bare feet‘of a Chinese coolie would be happy. But crab- 
grass roots do not grow that way. Their root system is more 
like a map of the automobile roads of Northern New Jersey 
and Southern New York. An energetic bunch of crab-grass 
getting a good start in the spring will spread its beautiful white 
roots toward every point of the compass, and others too numer- 
ous to mention, and—beginning at point A—will pass under 
the barn, twice around the apple tree and then strike off across 
country for Denver and points West. You can tackle a crab- 
grass root up near the house and find the far end of it over in 
the petunia bed, and in the line of travel you will meet seven 
hundred junction points. Crab-grass, as acclimated on Long 
Island, roots at the nodes, the ends, the middles, the joints and 
wherever it touches earth. 

There is also, in my lawn, a kind of low-lying grass that re- 
sembles goat hair in consistency. It is meek and branching by 
habit and has a gentle demeanor, like the interior of a twenty- 
year-old felt mattress. When flat the lawnmower passes over 
it without suspecting it is there, and when combed up it be- 
comes a wad which causes the lawnmower to stop with a sudden 
jolt, pushing its handle into my solar plexus and causing me to 
turn deathly pale and tremble like a swatted bullfrog. 
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Hither and yon, as the poet would say, arise also colonies of 
onion grass. This is a neat, dark green business that smells 
like garlic and has a small white wart on the underground 
terminus. When cut with a lawnmower this interesting grass 
smells like an onion sandwich. To get rid of this grass you 
dig a hole and remove all the little white bulbs, after which 
you refill the hole, wash your hands with peroxide or tar soap, 
and the onion grass arises from the same spot, but more 
prolifically. 

On this day and date I am, I figure, just about three years 
behind schedule with my lawn and garden work. The result 
of this is that every morning, when I arise, I have something 
interesting and important to look forward to when my bread- 
and-butter work ends at three o’clock. 

The man or woman who starts a garden has no good excuse 
for being dull and finding no interest in life. The person only 
has to start the garden and the garden will immediately set 
the pace, and after that it will keep well in the lead and the 
gardener will be loping along after it, about three weeks 
behind, like a pug dog trying to catch up with a speedy auto- 
mobile, until winter comes and the garden sits down and takes 
anap. The only time I ever gain a day on my garden is along 
about the twenty-eighth day of February. On leap years it 
is the twenty-ninth. Then, for one day, when the snow is two 
feet deep, the garden remains dormant and I gain a day by 
going thru the seed and bulb catalogs. It is then, too, I make 
a pen and ink plot of next season’s tulip beds. I figure this out 
carefully with a ruler, mark it “Planting Plan for Next Fall,” 
and never use it. The next day the weather is one-eighth of a 
degree warmer and all weed seeds in the garden open one eye 
and yawn and turn over so that their business ends point 
upward, and the garden has gained another lap on me. 


ARLY in the spring, long before you let the furnace go out, 

the weeds thrill with eagerness and begin to grow. From then 
on they thrill a couple of thrills of eagerness every minute, day 
and night, and grow. You can pull every weed out of a garden, 
sterlize the soil, lay down a concrete floor five inches thick, and 
the next day the concrete will crack and the weeds will leap 
up thru the crack and make a mean face at you. From the 
time the frost is out of the ground until it is in the ground again 
you can pull weeds. If you pull all the big weeds it only gives 
the small weeds a chance to show up like red spots do on a white 
sheet of paper. If you pull the small weeds and turn your 
back for two days several million entirely new weeds will leap 
up and be there to guy you when you next look at the 
garden. 

That is the sort of thing that makes a garden, with a lawn 
and shrub attachment, the greatest game in the world. Always 
you have perfection in your mind and grass among the iris 
roots. If you take a day to spray the roses the weeds choke 
the garden-pinks; if you take a day to weed the garden- 
pinks, the rose-bugs eat the roses. There is always something 
important and interesting to do tomorrow. Tbere is always 
something important and interesting to do next year. There 
is always something important and interesting that you 
wanted to do yesterday, but have to put off until year after 
next because you have to do something much more important 
and interesting. 

Life, if you come to think of it, is a pitiful fizzle if it has noth- 
ing but things that are unimportant and uninteresting. It is 
not much of a life if it holds only things that are important, but 
uninteresting. And you don’t get the full zest of living if your 
life is made up of interesting things that are really unimportant 

-such, for example, as crocheting woolen wristlets for the 
South Sea Islanders. But when you choose to have a garden, 
or a nice lawn, or a few fruit trees, or some graceful shrubs, or 
all of them, you know in your heart that you have chosen to 
have something that is really important. A garden is always 
important, for beauty is always important. And it is interest- 
ing because it is important. The work in it is the most delight- 
ful sort of work because it is like an artist’s work—it is creative 
work; it is making beauty grow. 

So I think a lawn and a garden and a few groups of shrubs 
are the finest things a man or a woman can have. And the 
weeds and crab-grass and aphis are blessings in disguise; it is 
so delightful to get rid of them! 

I am at present about three years behind my lawn, one year 
behind my shrubs and vines, and thirty days behind my tulip 
beds, and all three are gaining on me. At that rate I can 
figure that I won’t catch up with them if I live to be nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine years old. I do not expect to live to be 
that old, however, so I can see ahead of me enough garden and 
lawn and shrubbery work to keep me interested until I am 
one hundred or, possibly, one hundred and ten. And that 
ought to satisfy me, 
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A robin, wintering north became a regular 
visitor at this food station 


some morning in early winter you 
give out this invitation in the bird’s 
favorite sign-language, ten to one it will 
be accepted before the day is over. Your 
first guest may be only the English 
sparrow, but he is a good publicity agent, 
and his chirps of appreciation will soon 
attract the attention of other and more 
desirable birds to you’ hospitality. 
The winter birds that visit a feeding 
station are of two groups; those that 
naturally feed on insects, and those that 
feed on seeds. For the first group, there 
should be bits of suet, bacon or cheese 


You are invited to eat here.” If, 


rind, any kind of nuts including raw peanuts, with sun flower 
or hemp seeds, fine grains, crumbs or cereals, and squash or 
pumpkin seeds served either whole or cracked are appreciated. 

The winter season is the ideal time for making bird friends. 
When the cold has driven insects into winter hiding and snow 
covers the bird’s natural feeding places, hunger will overcome 
their timidity and many of them will become surprisingly 
dependent upon an artificial feeding place. Jays will call im- 


patiently for a belated breakfast of corn or acorns. 
Chickadees have been seen to flutter against a win- 
dow glass above an empty sill where they-are in the 
habit of finding sun-flower seeds, evidently making 
an effort to call attention to the omitted service. 
Even quiet Downey Woodpecker will hang about 
an empty suet container, complaining in his plaintive 
“peenk, peenk,” until it is replenished and nut- 
patches will come headlong down the first tree for 
proffered nuts. 

A simple and pleasant way to neighbor with the 
winter birds is to maintain a window feeding-tray. 
This has even been successfully done in a city apart- 
ment house, and in a village or in the country it is 
easy to establish neighborly relations in such a way. 
From a discarded packing box, a shallow tray-box 
is easily made. It should at least be one foot wide, 
and as long as convenient. The sides should be about 
an inch high, just enough to keep the wind from blow- 
ing the food away. This tray should be bracketed 
to the sill of a sunny, sheltered window. Here, each 
morning, fresh supplies of food should be spread. 
lor best results, if you wish to really know and enjoy 
your guests, the food should be ground or cut into 
small bits. Otherwise, the birds, tramp-like, may 
snatch and go, leaving you little opportunity for 
observation. Or, an aggressive member of your 
company may carry off the whole supply of suet to 


wedge it into some tree-crevice for future reference. 
first the birds discover your feeding place, and until they feel 
quite at home there, great care should be exercised lest they 
become frightened. It will be necessary, at first, to keep back 
from the window, and make your observations from the 
shadowy corners of the room. Gradually, as they return day 
after day, the birds will permit of more familiarity. If, some- 
times, the window is left open, chickadees or jays may venture 
into the room. In time, chickadees will learn to eat from the 
aand, but they are off at the quiver of a finger! Once established 


How to Neighbor with Winter Birds 


BY FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


A Feeding Station Will Bring 
Them to Your Door 


Poor picking, and 20 below at that 
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The bluejay has his eyes on the 
camera 










such a feeding place will have a regular 
patronage every day from sun-up till 
twilight. The common sparrow will of 
course, be present, but in times of deep 
snow, with him will come the Tree 
Sparrow, who wears always a dark polk- 
a-dot on the creamy feathers of his vest; 
the slate-colored Junco, with his ivory 
bill; the rare Horned Lark, and maybe 
the tiny Redpoll, with his pink breast 
and bright red cap. These winter visitors 
from the northlands would much prefer 
that their donations of food be weed- 
seeds, and they like them scattered on 
the snowy ground about the tray. 


A stray robin, which for some reason is wintering north, 
has been found at such a feeding place. If one should come to 
yours, add occasionally some bits of raw beef. to your bill-of- 
The chances are that you will have a regular robin- 
boarder for the remainder of the season. When spring replaces 
your beef with angle-worms your boarder will desert you. But 
he will be almost sure to establish his home and rear his 
family near enough to serenade you morning and evening, 


and to help you rid the garden of superfluous inseets. 
- Sometimes a “bread-line” of hungry pensioners 
will extend from the window-tray to a nearby shrub 
or tree. For even the most peaceful of birds insist 
upon plenty of elbow room when eating, and some- 
times, even birds of a feather will drive one another 
from the close quarters of the feed-tray. When this 
happens, an annex-dining room should be arranged 
on the tree trunk. It is a happy coincidence if the 
tree is in view of the tray-window. Such an arrange- 
ment affords a rare opportunity for a study of bird 
philosophy. The quiet of the watchful-waiters, the 
cunning of the artful, the discretion of the weaker 
ones furnishes an interesting clue to bird nature. 

Again at a tree station, “gobbling” and wholesale 
appropriation must be guarded against. Nails and 
hooks driven into the bark will holdsunflower heads, 
strings of peanuts, or, what a Downey “Woodpecker 
would very much like for dinner, a doughnut! He 
will hang below such a gift, bracing himself by his 
tail, and pick at it with the greatest of satisfaction. 
A spiked shelf, bracketed to the tree will hold an ear 
of corn in just the position which the bluejay will 
find convenient, or it will hold a biscuit, from which 
small visitors will pick many a meal. 

A feed-tray similar to the window-tray is often 
found fastened to a tree trunk. Altho this is not so 
easily cared for as the window-tray, it has the ad- 


vantage of attracting birds which are too shy to venture to a 
strange window. 
cheer?” is a sure cure for blues, may be attracted to a tree-tray, 
especially if he finds cedar berries or ash berries. Just the sight 
of him in the morning sunshine perched in the tree top, well 
repays any special effort to attract him, while if he sings his 
clear, ringing warble-song, he places his hearers forever in 
his debt. 

Another rare pird which may be coaxed to a tree-tray is the 
Cedar Waxwing. Others will come, too. 


The Cardinal, whose greeting call, ““What 






























































Where a rose hedge was trained over an unsightly fence 


The Garden That Made Good 


WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS 


HEN the old village 


expressman had unload- 


ed the last of our goods 
and chattels at the ancient 
cottage which was new enough 
to us, he pauses for a moment apparently with something on 
his mind. My wife remarked afterwards that probably he had 
wished to congratulate us upon having acquired what we had 
so long desired—a little home and bit of land in the country. 
In view of after events, however, I’m inclined to suspect that, 
‘ instead, he wished to extend condolence and sympathy. 
Country life wasn’t exactly new to 


How Tremendous Difficulties Were 
Overcome and a Real Garden Won 


growths; trees, shrubs, masses 
of flowers that would, thru 
spring and summer, bury the 
place in a wealth of bloom. 
We had talked of this for 
years and were pretty well agreed as to its character. We 
arrived early in September and I planned that I could do 
many things yet before winter fairly began. Returning from 
a trip into the town one afternoon, I found my wife on the 
verge of tears. “It’s of no use,” she declared. “Our plans for 
a garden must be abandoned.” In reply to my look of aston- 
ishment she went on to explain: First, 
the soil was nothing but white sand. 





me. I had lived on a farm till a boy of 
fifteen, and thirty-five years of close 
attention to work in the city had failed 
to remove the memories of green fields, 
forests and running streams; of the 
myriads of interesting and beautiful 
things growing in gardens, shady nooks 
and out of the way places. 

Of late years, occasional holiday ex- 
cursions into the country intensified 
our desire to abandon the city. Every 
little home attracted our interest; 
every tangled growth of flower and 
shrub made us almost envious; even 
a little clearing away back in the timber 
created a longing for ownership; nor 
did we fail to-realize that such con- 
ditions invelved a lack of some of those 
little luxuries to which we were accus- 
tomed; that they involved actual hard, 
physical toil; but we thought it would 
pay. We know nowafter three years’ 
actual experience that it does pay. 

This five acre tract was within half 
a mile of the outskirts of a small town. 
It had formerly been part of a large 
tract of pine barrens such as may be 
found yet in some parts of the Middle 
West. Cleared of the timber the soil 
was a whitish-gray sand with an underlying hard-pan of 
‘ary clay. No actual effort, seemingly, had been made to 

uild up the soil to the point of real productiveness. 

Besides plans for berry culture on the bulk of the land, our 
minds were firmly fixed on a flower garden; not just a few 
little beds arranged in geometrical formation but tangled 


A corner in Mr. Fairbanks’ garden 


It wouldn’t produce flowers; it was 
lacking in humus and other necessary 
qualities; it went dry as a bone as soon 
as the rains ceased. 

The climate, too, was against us. 
Spring always came late, the gap thru 
the low range of hills was a draft-way 
from the lake shore. Damp winds 
swept down and chill fogs obscured the 
sun for days. Neighbors had called 
and explained all this and even more. 

This at first glance seemed a knock- 
out blow to all our plans; then it came 
to me slowly that I had always been 
told of the things I could not do and 
that obstacles in the way of every 
undertaking were usually magnified. 
I recalled that in sections farther west 
not only sand but alkali soil had been 
partly conquered; I remembered, too, 
that some varieties of flowers did best 
in a cool, moist climate. Later, when 
I had looked into the matter a bit and 
had consulted a number of the more 
intelligent and dependable people, some- 
what to the surprise of my wife, I pro- 
ceeded stubbornly with my life-long 
plans for that garden round my home. 
First, I sent to the department of agriculture at Washington 
for certain bulletins that treated of the subject at hand; I 
subscribed for a number of garden magazines—all to the pur- 
pose that I might obtain an intelligent and dependable know!l- 
edge of just what I should and should not do with the knowl- 
edge ever before me that results must be obtained at the very 
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lowest cost. Our cottage stood back from the road some hun- 
dred feet and the yard in front had about the same width; 
which, to my mind, couldn’t be better as I wanted plenty of 


room. I had a neighboring farmer bring 
me several loads of straw from an old 
abandoned straw-stack. The ground 
was well covered with this which was 
plowed under and let stand till spring. 
Cold weather held off well this fall and 
there was an abundance of ‘rain which 
seemed to suit my purpose. As wind- 
breaks was a most important problem I 
decided to do some fall planting. My lot 
faced the point from which the wind came 
and along the front fence I planted for 
a hedge, a double row of the California 
privet. This is hardy and a quick grower. 
If not trimmed back it easily reaches a 
height of ten feet or more, making a 
thick, dense growth next to the ground. 
The plants may be bought in quantities 
but people whom I knew were trimming 
their own hedge and sent me roots and 
cuttings in abundance. 

Inside this hedge I 





Fruit, Garden and Home 





A cheap and simple gateway covered with 


vines greatly improved the 
home surroundings 


I had a small work shop on the place and one end of this 
faced the south; in this I cut a large opening in which was 
fitted a number of window sash. Some six feet back from the 


front I ran a partition in which was left 
a small doorway. I lined this little room 
with black building paper for warmth; 
I built a rough table some two feet high 
and on this placed a number of “flats,” 
shallow boxes partly filled with finely 
pulverized sand loom. In February seeds 
were sown in these flats. It was, of course, 
taking a chance—so early—but early 
growth seemed desirable were I to have 
a garden this first year. 

I’ll not name all the different varieties 
of seeds that were sown but my selections 
covered a large assortment. I chose many 
of the tall-growing such as hollyhocks, 
foxgloves, larkspur, snapdragons, cosmos 
and the good old sunflower. These, 
planted in a mass or against a wall would 
give somewhat the effect of shrubbery. 

I watched my young and growing 
plants most carefully. On the coldest 


nights I brought some of the flats into the house and in the 





planted a number of 
trees of quick growth; 
these were made up of 
silver maples, Norway 
spruce and _ poplars 
while from a near-by 
forest I obtained a 
number of native pines. 
These were planted 
close together in clumps 
—much against the ad- 
vice of a passing neigh- 
bor who insisted that 
my trees should be 
“spread out more.” 
After learning that it 
was my plan to have 
a garden the following 
year, this same neigh- 
bor suggested some- 
what scornfully that 
the date better be 
placed about five years 
ahead. True, I had 
determined upon a gar- 
den the coming season; 
it might be a good deal 
of a garden or it might 
not be so very much; 


anyway, the desert barrenness would—I hoped— be at least 


partly remoevd. 


To produce a garden on a barren spot of ground the coming 
season would require some planning as well as actual effort. 
Two things must be kept in mind: one, to obtain a quick 
temporary growth; the other, that which would be permanent. 


Where expense isn’t to be con- 
sidered, obtaining quick 
growths isn’t so much of a 
problem. One may get im- 
mediate effects by buying 
large plants, shrubs and trees 
direct from the nursery. I 
must plan, however, for the 
greatest results at a “minimum 
cost. For permanency I must 
have a vigorous stock of per- 
ennials on the way but depend 
for immediate results upon 
quick growing annuals. Here 
again, cost must be considered; 
to buy of either from the nur- 
sery in the quantity needed 
would involve an expenditure 
[ could not afford. To grow 
them myself would take more 
time but this method at- 
tracted me. It’s a fascinating 
employment to do the whole 
thing yourself; a great joy to 
watch the young plants grow 
and develop, 





A rude gateway covered with a 
mass of ivy 





little nursery kept the temperature up with a low-burning oil 
stove. In the spring several loads of well rotted manure was 
brought from a near-by farm, spread over the ground and 
plowed under; after standing a while it was again plowed and 
thoroly cultivated 


an extra quantity of fertilizer being 
used where I intended 
planting my beds. As 











Cosmos, used to help turn a barren waste into a garden 
the first year 





Climbing roses and nasturtions used to 
cover unsightly back porch 


the weather grew warm- 
er the flats containing 
the young plants were 
placed out in the open 
all day to harden them. 

A high board fence 
along the front of my 
lot would have helped 
solve the problem as 
to windbreaks but lum- 
ber was now at its 
highest point and the 
price to me prohibitive. 
Quick-growing ivy was 
planted close along the 
outside of the low 
front fence and a thick 
row of sunflowers in- 
side next to the young 
hedge. At each corner 
of the lot I built a 
section of lattice work 
some five feet high ex- 
tending about six feet 
at right angles. In the 
angle of these I threw 
in a mass of nearly 
everything that would 
grow tall and rank. 
The lattice work pro- 
tected this growth from the 
wind while the growth itself 
made a shelter for the plant- 
ings further inside. These 
little windbreaks were supple- 
mented by several sections of 
lattice panneling four feet 
high and from eight to ten 
feet long placed irregularly 
about the grounds. Vines were 
trained over these on the wind 
side—tall growing plants in- 
side—thus making a shelter 
for the more delicate flowers 
planted in the beds farther in. 

The cold spring winds con- 
tinued thru April and May 
and into June when they be 
gan to subside. Plants and 
shrubs not extremely hardy 
were blackened as by a frost. 
Nothing, however, suffered 
that was not directly exposed; 
hence the (Cont. on page 46 















































































O make a successful break- 
fast room is decidedly 
worth a great deal of 
planning for it means a suc- 
cessful breakfast—probably the 


most important meal in the day in influencing one’s moods 
and activities. A well cooked breakfast served in a dining 
room which is chilly and dark or perhaps has the traces of 
yesterday’s activities loses much of its flavor. Picture instead 
the same breakfast served in a sunny breakfast room which 
is attractively but simply decorated and which is a fitting 
place in charm for the background of the morning meal. 


The breakfast room may 
be large or small according to 
the space available for it. It 
may be a separate room unto 
itself or it may consist of the 
popular breakfast nook, roomy 
enough for four people. It 
may have built-in furniture 
which stays in place, or still 
another variety which folds 
away into the wall and leaves 
space for other uses. But 
however large it is or of what- 
ever type it is there are funda- 
mental principles which should 
be observed in its planning 
and decoration. 

Before we load this little 
room down with brilliant trop- 
ical wall papers, very elaborate 
ferneries more appropriate to 
a solarium, and furniture so 
gay of tint and striking in 
decoration that there is no 
peace, we should consider the 
real function of a breakfast 
room and that is to provide 
an attractive environment for 
the breakfast itself. 

The effort for cheerful and 


original effects in decoration, has led some of us rather astray 
in creating a really artistic color scheme that will blend the 
furniture with the background so that we may feel content 
with ourselves and the world every morning in the year. 





Making a Successful Breakfast Room 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


Suggestions Which Will Aid You 
in Making This Room Attractive 
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We must, however, betore 
planning.either the color scheme 
or the furnishings consider the 
exposure of the room. Doesn’t 
a west exposure, for example, 


seem preposterous—unless one expects to breakfast at sunset? 
That is, unless one prefers a colorful decorative scheme to the 
naturally cheerful one that morning sunshine furnishes. So 
east, south-east, or south exposures are indeed the most de- 
sirable for a breakfast room. However, if the room is already 
built, there is nothing left but to give it light warm colors to 
simulate sunshine. For this, buff with white woodwork is 


recommended. Second choice 
would be a delicate salmon 
ink for the walls. And in 
oth cases the furniture, also, 
should be light in line and 
color. Wicker as well as wood 
is good for the purpose. 
The color scheme may be 
what is termed either American 
or foreign. We have turned 
quite decidedly for inspiration 
to other nations and as testi- 
mony to this we have the 
Oriental, Dutch and English 
influences. It isn’t so hard 
to have a definite color scheme 
as it sounds and neither need 
it prove unduly expensive 
In southern California, es- 
pecially, the Japanese effect 
in breakfast rooms is liked, 
but all over the country the 
Japanese influence has proved 
ypular. The effect we must 
fold ourselves to is that of 
simplicity. Curtains of whit 
with Japanese designs in blue 
are always desirable and ma) 
be obtained for as small a sun 
as. twenty cents per yard 


Japanese lunch cloths lend first aid to the curtains in carrying 
out the color scheme. If you wish to be more original mak« 
creamy curtains of unbleached muslin and across the end» 
work a border of cherry blossoms in outline stitch in blue o: 
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delicate pink. If chrys- 
anthemums or wisteria 
are used then a whole bor- 
der would prove a trifle 
heavy and the design 
might perhaps better be 
broken or grouped. One 
clever woman adapted a 
design of Japanese um- 
brellas and worked it into 
the corners of the lower 
edge of the curtains. For 
the larger breakfast rooms 
such details as light fix- 
tures, window shades and 
floors must be carefully 
harmonized. Shades made 
of bamboo. painted gauze 
or painted wicker are 


Fruit Garden and Home 


















easily obtained to shade Breakfast is a cheery feast no matter what the weather if the furniture of the breakfast room is painted a gi sy 
the practical American pumpkin yellow. Stencilled designs in dull blue add a touch of contrast. Part of the charm of this set lies in 


electric light. 

Tiled floors are inter- 
esting and if warmth is desired, woven grass rugs accord 
fitly. Linoleum floors are easily cleaned and many attractive 
patterns are available. Treatment of the woodwork varies. 
White is always attractive; buff. warm cream color, and 
dove gray are excellent. An artistic finish is obtained in the 
“wiped” gray paint that gives a silvery finish suggestive of 
grained woods. 











Tho utterly unadorned at present, this breakfast nook with fold 
away table and seats has great possibilities 


The Dutch breakfast room immediately suggests a color 
scheme of cream and blue. Dutch windmills appliqued on 
curtains or made in outline stitch will in themselves supply 
the Dutch atmosphere. Smaller windmills repeat the design 
on the breakfast linen of natural color. Another usable idea 
is that of a quaint little Dutch girl or boy appliqued on cur- 
tains and linen. Dutch children driving geese are admirable 
where there are children in the family. These designs or others 
which are desired may be transferred from magazine and book 








the lines of the furniture. 


Note the spreading legs of the dining and serving tables 


illustrations to linen, curtains or furniture by using tissue 
paper and carbon paper. 

The room with a gate leg table or Windsor style furniture 
in dark finish is most suitably curtained with English chintz 
or eretonne of bright hues. The room that is furnished with 
American designed furniture is usually harmonious with any 
colored background, figured or plain, provided the furniture 
is simple of line. Good taste in a real American breakfast room 
seems to be expressed in light woodwork with rather quiet 
walls; if paper is used an indefinite pattern in natural colors 
such as a dainty tapestry may depend for an enlivening effect 
on contrasting rugs and curtains. 

China, too, plays an important part in the making of a suc- 
cessful breakfast room. Japanese china undoubtedly belongs 
with the breakfast room decorated in Japanese effect. For 
the Dutch color scheme, quaint china decorated in blue and 
cream is appropriate and inexpensive. 




















This view shows the deck cleared for action, an excellent idea 
when sewing of ironing are under way 


The tendency of the 
modern housewife is to- 
ward achieving harmon- 
ious effects with a small 
outlay of money. 

So, summed up, the 
successful breakfast room 
is the simple one which 
depends on sunshine for 
cheerfulness and on the 
blending of furniture with 
its background for har- 
mony. Simple but artistic 
color schemes may be 
worked out and executed 
at home, and the whole 
should express the good 
taste and individuality of 
owners as well as provide 


Unfinished furniture of pleasing design has been painted an apple green and discreetly embellished with sand an attractive environment 


color to make this harmonious ensemble. The cretonne repeats the colors of the furnishings 


for the morning meal. 
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F you revel in modest, dainty, 
soft beauty rather than splen- 
dor of brilliant’ colors of other 

floral life, then the Nymphae: 
Odoratas are your essential flow- 
ers. There are few home grounds that cannot be used as sites 
for this type of water-lily culture, for growing these gorgeous 
flowers is not beyond the reach of any one. 

And if you prefer a bit of color, you may drift away, or, add 
the lovely pinks, the delicate rainbow-violet shades, the yellows, 
and others to your white collection and you will have a most 
resplendent, pleasing garden. 

A three-foot square of water surface, in a pleasantly sunny 
spot near at hand where their beauty may be readily enjoyed, 
will make a practical water garden for the small garden grounds. 
Even a moderately sized tuborasunkenhalf-barrel—remember, 
one doesn’t have to stop here; just one’s individual inclinations 
and space will decide the extent of such a 
garden for each one. If you expect to use 
the latter, place them irregularly, with 
some space between each one, and either 
keep such spaces clean and neat with 
closely cut lawn grass, or, more delightful 
still, plant them with other suitable 
flowers to “set off’’ the lilies. Common, 
hardy ferns ave admirable for such plant- 
ings, as they are also for larger “forms.” 
A lake or pond is a luxury indeed. 

Once one has looked deep into their 
calm, quiet beauty, they feel it no small, 
wonder, indeed, that ancient Egyptians 
came in great processions with these 
lovely blossoms as offerings to their gods. 
That they literally covered their dead 
with them, even painting them on their 
coffins and adorning their temple walls 
with elaborate carved pictures of them. 

When well started, there will be a con- 
tinuous succession of flowers thruout their 
entire season, opening and closing, ordi- 
narily, on from three to five successive 
days. Altho as the season advances and 
the days and nights become cooler, their 
opening time will be prolonged as well as the time they remain 
expanded. Frequently the lovely blossoms will remain open 
thruout the entire night. 

It is interesting to know that when their petals do finally 
close, their heads droop and sink beneath the water where they 
remain until the seed develops. Then when it is ripe (in from 


Digging out water lily roots to transplant 
to backyard water gardens 
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You Can Have Your Own Water Garden 


GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


Water Lilies Will Grow in Tubs 
If You Haven’t a Water Garden 


three to five weeks) the seed recep- 
tacle or capsule bursts and scatters 
seed over the water surface where 
they will float for twenty-four 
hours and then sink to the bottom. 

Each plant generally carries two or three of these seed 
capsules, so that a number of seed are thrown off, if the plant 
be fertile. The most desirable seed for saving to start others 
are those of midsummer, or a bit after, when they are at their 
largest, finest and best state. To dip these seeds from the water 
is rather troublesome but is readily obviated if one will just 
tie a very thin cloth over the flower as it closed for the final time. 
Then procure a stick, plant it firmly into the ground beside 
the particular plant and tie this bagged “head” stalk to it; 
simply clipping off these bags when the seed are ripe. Label 
each one, if necessary, and without opening the bag, place 
away in some clean water and keep in a cool place until another 
seeding or planting-out time. Just. as 
you would keep clipping away all inferior 
sweet peas until you secured only choicest 
blossoms for sed, do with the lilies. Leav- 
ing but one capsule to mature, to each 
plant, insures more vigorous seed. Then, 
again, you will find some plants quite 
barren, producing no seed whatever in the 
blossom. 

One may grow their own plants from 
seeds, but the process is rather a tedious 
one and unless one has the necessary ac- 
commodations, it is much the wisest to 
secure plants—they are not so expensive 
—for the quickest and most pleasing 
results. Very fine, very tender—even 
threadiike leaves appear after seeds have 
been planted. They should not be 
planted out in water until they have 
three or four leaves, fully five or six inches 
across—so at once the wisdom of securing 
rooted plants is seen! 

They may be planted out any time, 
but very early spring days seem best; 
then if plants are sturdy they should 
blopm during the summer. When planted 
in ponds or lakes they require little or no care during the sum- 
mer but should have attention from time to time if grown in 
barrels or tubs—removing dead, unsightly leaves and flushing 
off the scum and accumulation from the water. When this is 
done, be sure to replenish generously of fresh, clean water. 
The main thing is to start a water garden. 
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Severe storm damage should be dressed 
up, as in picture to right 


it upon himself to prune his father’s 

cherry tree, he used a hatchet. Give 
George the credit—he used that hatchet at the only point 
where a hatchet or ax should be used. He used it close to the 
ground. An ax has no place in tree pruning. 

Still some feel a delight in tearing a tree to pieces with saw 
and knife. Don’t be a tree butcher. Look on each tree as a 
problem in itself. Give it a little thought, consider each branch 
you remove even as you would if a cluster of fruit were on it 
before your eyes. Suppose you start out with a saw and a good 
sharp knife, and if possible, a pair of 
hand pruning shears. You can do all 
the damage you need to do with them. 

Now select the tree you like the least. 
It’s much safer to practice on the least 
valuable tree. Walk around the tree 
and size it up. This is a fruit tree, an 
apple, for instance. Are there any dead 
branches? Take them out first of all, 
and when you take them out make a 
clean, smooth cut, taking the branch 
off close up to the main branch from 
which it grows. Don’t leave a stub. 
If you do the stub will never grow over 
with bark, and it will decay, and the 
decay will go down into the heart-wood 
of the tree. Finally a wind will come 
along and the weakened tree will break. 
Notice by the picture how nature 
quickly protects a wound made close 
up to the trunk or main branch. The 
bark grows over the wound in a short 
time and protects against all future 
decay at that point. 

Suppose you see some limbs that are 
badly diseased, perhaps blight, or blister 
canker. If the whole .imb is badly af- 
fected, call it dead and take it out. 
It will soon be dead if you don’t, and 
the tree along with it. 

Now comes the part where rules fail 
to cover the ground, and judgment 
must play its share. But one rule is a 
good one. Leave plenty of wood for fruit bearing, for it is to 
be presumed that is why you have a fruit tree. 

You are safe, however, in taking out an interfering branch. 
If two branches are parallel to each other, why not let one do 
the work of both? It will if it is given a chance, and the least 
important branch should come out. When two.branches cross 


Wit ‘up young George Washington took 








This cut was properly made. Note how 
the bark is closing over the cut 





Decayed wood cleaned out and the 
wound sealed 


and rub together both are being damaged 

Save one by sacrificing part of the other. 

Now get out of the tree and survey your work. 
You will see places where you can improve the work. Perhaps 
the tree grows straight up into the air. Such a tree ought to be 
spread out a little bit. Head in those branches shooting upward, 
and encourage the branches that shoot outward into the di- 
rections you want by pruning them little if any. 

Perhaps the tree has a general tendency to spread out, with 
branches sweeping the ground. Such a tree must be trained 
to grow more uprightly, so you will head back the ambitious 
side branches, and lend encouragement 
to the upright growing branches by 
treating them less severely. 

In some regions where prevailing 
winds make a tree grow all in one di- 
rection, you will have to combine the 
system, and on the one side of the tree 
favor upright growing branches, on the 
other side, favor the branches that head 
into the wind. 

If only every tree were properly 
pruned from the first! Then there 
would be no large branches to remove 
except as a result of accident. No 
crotches would split down—has this 
ever happened to a tree of yours? 
Examine the pictures and you will see 
what happens when this occurs. To 
prevent crotches, never allow two 
branches of the same size to grow from 
the same place. Make one twig a leader, 
and the other a branch. Cut the branch 
back more severely than the leader, and 
the main branch or leader will soon 
grow over the base of the secondary 
branch or lateral, and thereafter you 
need fear no splitting crotches. 

Suppose, however, a crotch has split 
beyond repair. Dress the wound down 
with a chisel or knife, smooth it off and 
paint. Wounds smaller than an inch 
and a quarter in diameter ordinarily 
require no dressing. Larger ones ought 
to be protected. Nothing better than pure raw linseed oil and 
white lead can be suggested, and it is a good idea to add an 
ounce of powdered corrosive sublimate to the pint of paint. 
Paint this on cut surfaces rather thickly. 

Finally—don’t strip the branches of fruit spurs. Just one 
more tip: Start at the top of the tree and work down. 
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How to Grow Cucumbers Successfully 
A. D. TOMPKINS 


EARLY every gardener grows cu- 
cumbers both for slicing on table and 


pickling, but very few give this crop 
any, kind of attention or study and the 


necessary care for a good crop. With a 

little care and attention cucumbers will thrive, but disease and 
insects play havoc with vines that receive indifferent attention. 
Where ground has been cropped to vine crops year after 
year, this condition is nearly always found; of course, where 
space is limited this condition will exist more or less; therefore 
we must do all we can to stop it and prevent its spreading. A 
little study, care and skill will greatly overcome this difficuty. 
There is no reason why the cucumber patch will not do as well 
as the rest of the garden. It frequently happens in neglected 
plots that the blight comes just at 
the time vines begin to bear and the 


You'll Have Cucumbers 
If You Follow Directions 


on that nice green color, and note here this 
works just as good with other vine crops. 

I always plant plenty of seed. You can 
easily remove the surplus and weaklings 
at weeding time. If neglected the bugs 
will help you out on this. I firm the seed with the hands over 
the entire hill after planting, pressing down firmly. An old 
idea was to raise cucumbers entirely in hills, but this is unneces- 
sary, the only advantage gained as I can see is sometimes in a 
wet season hills will dry out quicker and the fruit will be 
slightly earlier, but just as good fruit can be grown in rows. 
Do not plant in cold soil. Seed will often rot. Wet ground is 
often as bad. Soil should be warm but not necessarily dry. 
It should not remain wet and sticky. I plant when the ground 
is right. I have found very little in 
moon signs. I also go over the 





whole plot is swept in a day or two. 
Once this disease starts it is almost 
certain to go thru the whole plot. 
Commercial growers change plots or 
fields every year, thus lessening the 
chances of this disease getting a foot- 
hold. This, of course, is impossible 
in small gardens and the distance of 
the change is not often far from last 
year’s planting while some use the 
same plot. In this case old difficul- 
ties must be overcome or the fruiting 
season is short. 

So to overcome all conditions we 
must grow better. The plants must 
get a quick start and keep growing. 
The young vines are very sensitive 
to cold and wet, large healthy vines 
are desired first and the ground 
should be warm, not wet and cold. 

I first mark off where I want my 
hills, then I dig the dirt out of each 
hill to the depth of a foot and a half. 
I then take a half-bushel of hog 
manure. Other manure will do, un- 
less it be chicken manure; I would go 
careful with this. Place this in the 
hole and cover with fine soil about six inches deep. Now, the 
manure itself need not be fine. It can, in case of hog manure, 
be part cobs or other manure can be part straw. This will hold 
moisture much better and when the roots reach this material 
you can almost see the vines grow. They go right along taking 


ground in about six days and plant 
in a few more seed to the hill. These 
extra seed do not hurt and if the first 
seed do not come good or are killed, 
there is always the second planting to 
fall back upon and all surplus plants 
can be removed later on. 

Now, as I have said, you need not 
plant in hills but rows the same as 
other garden crops. I use rows about 
six feet apart planting the seed about 
one and two inches apart, thinning 
out at weeding time to the desired 
stand. Follow the manure plan in 
the row method by turning the 
furrow deep enough to accommodate 
the manure and allow for six inches of 
soil, pressing the seed down in this. 
The hill idea seems to have been an 
old one handed down from generation 
to generation and many still stick to 
it. Its main advantage being free 
cultivation around each hill. 

As I have said before, do not plant 
too early. I know it is a great 
temptation to get everything in as 
soon as possible and out of the way. 
If you really want early cucumbers, let me tell you how to get 
them. If you follow this plan you can beat your neighbor by 
quite a few days. Plant early. Take a box that will give the 
hill plenty of room or make one. Cover with glazed cloth or 
glass and set this over the hill, putting (Continued on page 35 

















The deep colors autumn are held captive in a grouping 
of Chinese lantern pods and bittersweet berries 








Hoary plume grass, millet and deep brown ground cherry 
pods form a most graceful winter bouquet 


Larch, white pine and 
arbor vitae all gave of 
themselves tomake the de- 
corative bouquet at theleft 


Arranging 
the Winter 


Bouquet 


At the right deep orange 
bittersweet berries are 
tangled among wild smil- 
ax vines, wild lobelia 
and painted mullein 


A stately grouping of painted mullein stalks, milk weed 
pods and hydrangea 


To make the mass of color below bittersweet allied itself with 
Indian currant and the little orange pods called Chinese lanterns 














HILDREN can be no healthier 

than their food will allow them 
to be! Every separate food element 
is a brick with which they build and 
a perfect structure will. not result if 
any are left out. Therefore the mother’s 
most important duty is to see that her 
children have the right food, served 
appetizingly under pleasant conditions, 
and at proper intervals. 

School children have several things 
to combat. One of these is time. Their 
food at breakfast must be nourishing 
enough to keep them from getting hun- 
gry before noon time, and it must not 
be so heavy that they will be sleepy 
all morning. If necessary children must 
arise a half hour earlier so that they 
have plenty of time to eat breakfast. 
Once let children get into the habit of 
starting off breakfastless and very soon 
they will complain that they can’t eat 
in the morning—that. food nauseates 
them. This is all habit and one must 
insist on breakfast until they come to 
actually demand food. 

Breakfast should bea simple meal 
but not so simple that all that is re- 
quired of the mother is to pour some 
cocoa into a cup and add hot water; put some left-over cold 
‘cereal in a dish and add milk—and call it breakfast. It means 
more than that. It is a good thing of course to serve home 
cooked cereals but they are much more appetizing if served 
when warm. Children often complain that oatmeal, cracked 
wheat, rice or cream of wheat served morning after morning, 
become tiresome. Cooking raisins, prunes, dates or apples 
with the cereal provides the element of variety and adds to 
the food value. 

It is often ‘a temptation to let pancakes be the main dish 
at breakfast because they are such favorites with the grown-up 
members of the family. Children, however, have the decided 
tendency, if not carefully watched, to eat their fill of this food 
and then refuse other things. They also eat too fast and as 
a consequence hang listlessly over their desks all morning, 
much of their energy being used in the effort to digest the 
hastily and poorly masticated mass of cakes. 

But tho pancakes are a doubtful choice where children are 
concerned, we find that we must have fruit. Fruit should ap- 
pear at least twice a day in everyone’s diet list, especially the 
children’s. Fruit is a wonderful appetizer for it makes you 
want to keep on eating. It is helpful to remember this when 
your children have poor appetites. Let them have a harmless 
“cocktail” of cut up oranges, pineapple and grape fruit nicely 
sweetened, fifteen minutes before a meal. 

If school children object to plain milk they may drink cocoa 
made with all milk. A good breakfast cacoa recipe calls for 
one and one half tablespoonfuls cocoa, two tablespoonfuls 
sugar, three and one half cups milk and a pinch of salt. Mix 
the sugar, salt and cocoa and 
add the water. Boil for five — 


Growing Sturdy School Children 


MYRTLE MEYER ELDRED 





An Expert Gives Advice 
On an Important Subject 


is valuable for many reasons, among 
which is the fact that it gives added 
mineral material necessary in the build- 
ing of a strong, sturdy body. 

Now that we have breakfast all 
lined up we find that it includes fruit. 
cereal, toast and either plain milk or 
cocoa. Grape fruit, oranges, prune 
sauce, baked or stewed apples, fresh 
ripe peaches, cooked figs or pears or 
baked bananas are recommended. 
Cream of wheat, cracked wheat, oat- 
meal. barley. hominy or rice, toasted 
graham. whole wheat or rye bread, with 
real butter and a cup of cocoa made 
with milk will complete the morning 
meal. 

The noon meal is another hurry-up 
meal in which the food must be nutri- 
tious and satisfying. Most mothers 
find the one-dish meal the best for 
lunch. One can combine all sorts of 
good foods in one dish and put the 
whole thing in the oven. Here are a 
few varieties: spaghetti and cheese; 
baked beans with bacon; jumbelero, 
which is cooked rice and tomatoes and 
bits of bacon jumbled altogether and 
baked; creamed vegetables and left- 
over meat; broiled meat cakes; baked bananas and bacon. 
With any of these dishes serve graham bread and a glass of 
milk. If one desires dessert, plain cookies or sponge cake is 
added as a finish. 

The school child is entitled to something to eat when he 
comes home from school in the afternoon hungry. But candy 
and sweet cookies are not the things to give him. There is 
nothing that will so ruin his appetite for wholesome food as 
this between meal nibbling of candy. 

An apple, an orange, a plain cooky, a slice of bread and butter 
or a glass of milk if he is really hungry will satisfy the craving 
without spoiling his dinner. 

The evening meal usually is prepared to cater to the wants 
of the whole family. Mothers of growing children have found 
to their delight and surprise that when they ordered the meal 
with the children’s needs in mind they found father perfectly 
satisfied. There is nothing in the menu for children that father 
and mother can’t eat with advantage. So for our own good 
as well as the children’s we find cooking down to them instead 
of up to father is the most satisfactory method. 

If the children have not had meat at noon they can have it 
at night. But once a day is enough. A green vegetable and a 
salad once daily are necessary for growing bodies demand 
minerals and vitamins found in green vegetables and there is 
such a number of them to choose from that none of us need 
be at a loss for variety. Good canned vegetables may be used 
when the fresh ones are out of season. 

Here is a long list that children can have: carrots. spinach. 
turnips, sweet potatoes, cabbage, tomatoes, asparagus, peas, 
beans, cauliflower, beets, on- 
ions, squash, stewed celery, 











minutes, then add the milk 


lettuce and chard. Serve one 
of these cooked. and one raw 







and heat just hot enough to 
drink. To prevent a scum 
from forming on the top stir 
while the milk is heating or 
beat with an egg beater. 
Children really ought to be 
taught to like milk, however, 
and unless, as is true in very 
rare cases, plain milk makes 
them sick, their whims need 
not be humored; alternating 
milk with cocoa is just an- 
other avenue for providing 
variety and both milk and 
cocoa should find a daily place 
in the diet. 

Whole wheat, rye, or graham 








bread, either plain or toasted, jh 


Fruits: Fresh, Baked or Stewed. 


Suggestions for Meal Planning 
BREAKFAST 


Buttered Toast. Cooked Cereal. 
LUNCHEON 
Creamed Vegetables. Broiled Meat Cakes. 
Bread. Butter. 


Baked Bananas or Plain Cake or Cookies. 
Milk. 


AFTER SCHOOL LUNCH 


Apples, Oranges, Plain Cake, Plain Cookies, Bread and Milk. 


DINNER 
Cooked Vegetables. Vegetable Salad. 
Bread. Butter. 


Fruit and Cerea] Pudding or Plain Cake or Cookies 


Plain Milk or Cocoa. 


in the form of salad; cabbage, 
lettuce. chard and tomatoes 
come first and barring these 
most of the others can be 
cooked and served cold as a 
salad. Corn, cucumbers and 
parsnips are about the only 
vegetables a child over five 
years cannot have. Eggs may 
also be included in the evening 
meal. The desserts can be al- 
most anything except pie, 
rich pastries and rich puddings. 
The list of permitted desserts 
contains all milk desserts, 
fruit and cereal puddings. 











— plain (Continued on page 30 

































HILE it is true that we live 

in houses, the fact remains 

that we live on floors and 
without floors our homes would 
not be one-tenth part so service- 
able, comfortable or attraetive as they are now. Man has had 
his walls and his roof, after a fashion, over his head from the 
very beginning but it was when he commenced to live on 
floors that he commenced to be civilized. 

Of course, everyone wants nice floors; floors kept in the 
top of condition the year around. And this is an easy achieve- 
ment provided you keep one fact in mind at all times: The 
secret of beautiful floors is to get them into perfect condition 
and then keep them that way. 

The great function of paint and varnish is to preserve the 
wood against wear and tear, whether it be in floors or exposed 
to the weather. Of course, in sealing the grain against the 
attacks of natural enemies and the ele- 
ments we may also secure something in 
attractiveness by coloring our paints 
and varnishes, which we do. But the big 
value in paint does not lie in the at- 
tractiveness it lends, or the polish. It 
lies in its preservative qualities. 

It is not necessary to enter into the 
question of the respective merits of var- 
ious woods commonly used for floors. 
While oak is the most common, we find 
maple, birch and others in general usage. 
The floor in Abraham Lincoln’s home 
was of native walnut. ° While walnut is 
a comparatively soft wood for use in 
floors, his floors are in excellen. ‘wndition 
today and show no wear, altho between 
two and three handred people walk over 
them every day. This marvelous life is 
due to the condition in which these floors 
are kept. 

How can you take care of your floors? 
The main consideration is to get the 








It Pays To Take Care of Your Floors 


Floors Suffer More Abuse Than 
Any Other Part of the House 








signs of excessive wear, or are in 
poor shape. This will necessitate 
removing the old paint, shellac 
or varnish and building up anew 
from the naked floors. Secure 
from your paint dealer a reliable brand of varnish remover. 
Be sure to get one which will not raise the grain of the wood or 
change its color. Directions for use will accompany the can, 
but it is ordinarily applied with a brush and allowed to stand 
from five to ten minutes in order to loosen the old coating. 
Then clean the floor by using a putty knife, excelsior, or stiff 
brush. Some people advocate the use of steel wool, but we are 
inclined to the belief that this is injurious to the surface. 

Follow this by washing up the floor thoroly with gasoline or 
turpentine in order to remove all trace of the varnish remover. 
This is imperative if you want the new finish to dry properly. 

If the cracks are large, a crack filler should be used. Where 
the wood is very dry or porous, put on 
an application of linseed oil first, in order 
to insure proper results from the crack 
filler. Floors that have been properly laid 
and have not had rough usage will sel- 
dom require this—unless they are being 
finished for the first time. 

Where the varnish on the floors does 
need to be removed, a good brand of 
floor or varnish cleaner can be used in- 
stead. This is for the purpoes of bright- 
ening them up before a new application 
of wax or varnish is made. Ordinarily, 
this is all the average householder will 
have to do to keep his floors in perfect 
condition. It makes no difference how 
they are finished, whether with shellac 
oil, wax or varnish, the cleaner should be 
used to prepare the floors for a new coat- 
ing of finish. 

If it has not been necessary to remove 
all of the old finish, two coats of varnish 
or wax is all that is necessary to refinish 
the floors. 





floors in perfect condition, if they show 





























THE BEST YET 

Fruit, Garden and Home is the best publication 
that we have ever seen for the small garden regardless 
of price. I have taken every magazine pub- 
lished on gardening in the past ten years and they 
all seem to cater more to the farmer or commercial 
grower than to the 100x100 plots.—William F. Smith, 
Ohio. 


ANTS ON PEONIES 

I note your remarks about ants on peonies in 
“Along the Garden Path With the Editor” in the 
September number. I have grown peonies for some 
years and love them next to the rose. As a matter 
of fact, I sometimes find myself-thinking that per- 
haps the peony really has the best of the rose in my 
affections. 

The ant in his regular visits to the peonies in search 
of the sweet gum or honey which exudes from the 
buds, performs a friendly service in removing this 
substance in part at least, thus aiding the buds in 
opening. 

Many times buds which exude an undue amount 
of this gum, would not develop perfectly were it not 
for the ants’ assistance. 

Some peony growers of more or less experience 
contend that the ants carry to the peony a deadly 
enemy, the American Botrytis (cluster) Blight, but 
I can find no authority who supports this claim. 

On the contrary, our foremost peony growers and 
plant Pathologists including among the latter, 
Prof. A. Beal of the New York state college of 
agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
contend the presence of ants on peony buds * ‘do no 
harm, disappearing at blooming-time.’—J. R. 
Barrett, Nebraska. 


WHAT I DID IN ONE YEAR 

The pictures of home gardens you publish will 
give ideas to many, and interest them in making 
their back yards a place to enjoy. 

I have a little flower garden forty by fifty feet. 
In the center I have a pool six by fifteen feet. Three 
feet from one end of same I have a fountain, at the 
other end a rockery. Across the center a small 
rustic bridge. The space under the bridge about 
four feet deep. The pool is walled with cobble 
stones, cemented in place and is one foot deep 
= where the cattails, swamp lilies, etc., grow. 
In the shallow part I have cow slips and sea weed 
growing. Around the outside I have petunins. The 
rockery is planted with maidenhair ferns, columbine, 
portulaca, etc. 

Building this was a lot of work, but it well repaid 
me for my labor. 





On each side of my garden I have peonies, iris, 
goldenglow, phlox, mallow and tall daisies. At the 
other end a rose garden ten by ten feet, at the other 
a big bed of tulips in the same space I plant annual 
phlox when the tulips are gone. 

Ii also have coropsis, shasta daises, sweet 
william, galardia, lilies of the valley, and many 
other perennial plant. I had 960 gladioli this year 
many of them grown from bulblets, which I save each 
year. How I get them all in such small a space I 
don’t know but I always find room for more. Each 
year I divide many plants and give them to others, 
so that many of my neighbors have fine flower 
gardens, which came from mine. 

How many of your readers could do this and never 
miss what they give away? 

You should have a column devoted to ideas and 
suggestions and plant exchange, many people who 
have fine gardens would be glad to give someone 
else their extra plants and both parties would be 
benefited. 

We give away to our friends big bouquets of cut 
flowers all summer. 

I am enclosing some photos of my garden showing 
what can be done with a back yard at a little ex- 
pense.—C. M. Stroud, Minnesota. 


SOME WORTHWHILE SUGGESTIONS 
It’s the garden part of your periodical that made 
its greeting so warm. That’s what we need and 
haven't been able to find outside of high priced 
eastern publications with high priced garden no- 
tions. I don’t like to see you go into too many other 


Among Ourselves 


lines—which are duplicated elsewhere. Dress- 
making for instance, most women have a fashion 
magazine and fashions are featured in dailies and 
farm papers, ‘Tell us all about gardens. I don't 
object to outdoor articles or a reasonable amount 
of indoor decorating features. Our houses should 
be artistic to harmonize with our gardens. 

you can give us ideas for practical and pre- 
sentable garden clothes for women I withdraw my 
objection to dressmaking features. 

Should especially like to see the article on ko- 
daking extended to a series—keeping always to 
ideas practical to ordinary kodaks. That goes with 
gardening. 

I should like ideas on night photography; snow 
scenes; animal pictures; bird; and landscaping.— 
Mrs. Mabel Bouiffouix, Oregon. 

(Editor’s Note:—Some of the suggestions made 
by the subscriber had already been put in force 
before her letter arrived. We discontinued the pat- 
tern pages of Fruit, Garden and Home with the 
December issue. 

In the place of dress fashions we are giving practical 
suggestions on fancy work and needlework. It is 
our thought that Fruit. Garden and Home isa 
“how to” magazine and that the woman of the house 
perfers fancy work 


A NEW SWEET CORN 

In your notes ‘“‘Along the Garden Path With the 
Editor” in Fruit, Garden and Home you say: “If 
you have found any corn that beats Country Gentle- 
a for canning let me hear from you.”’ Country 

Gentleman is certainly a fine sweet corn for any 

urpose and a former favorite of mine, too, but I 

ave discovered a much better sweet corn for all 
purposes than Country Gentleman, Golden Bantam, 
or any other variety I've ever tried. This is Golden 
Giant, originated recently by Dr. Frederick 8. De Lue 
of The De Lue Experimental Farm, Needham, 
Mass., of whom seed may be obtain 

Golden Giant has a flavor all its own in either 
roasting ears or the can, and occupies the same 
status in the list of garden corn that the Delicious 
apple does in the apple world. It is Ts. doubt 
the corn De Luxe among garden corns.—J. R. Bar- 
rett, Omaha. 


NO CRITICISM 

I will take advantage of your invitation and take 
up a bit of your time. Criticize Fruit, Garden and 
Home? Not much! We're getting a lot more than 
ever before in any magazine for the price. I have 
only praise to offer. But I'll tell you what would 
interest me that so far I have not seen—articles 
on begonias, dahlias, and more landscape work. 

Personally, I am turning an acre of rubbish into 
a flower garden. Of course I am but one in many 
who are laying out a garden. I would especially like 
an article on shrubbery and more about color effect. 
I liked the wild flower article and indeed it is a 
tragedy when ‘Jones’ dog or some other dog” 
breaks your seedling dahlia! Especially if it is new 
and has its first ‘‘fat bud.” 

Success to you.—Mrs. John Sample, Ohio. 


WANTS MORE GARDEN MATERIAL 


You have asked for criticisms. In a magazine 
so full of good things, so well presented in just the 
right sequence, defects are hard to find—but here’s 
one: 

Since your resources are such that you can get 
any amount of highly instructive copy—food for 
thought that ninety-nine percent of your readers 
will greedily devour, is it not a waste of good space 
to print full sized diagrams for embroidery? They 
are nice, of course, but the one percent of your readers 
who will actually trace them, would rather have 
a longer pattern for which they would be willing 
to pay a few cents, and this might be supplied thru 
your “Fashion Department.” More designs, in 
a much reduced form could be printed in half the 
space, give greater variety, and serve more readers. 

My thought is, that while the name of your pub- 
lication is ‘‘Fruit, Garden and Home,”’ it is the fruit 
and garden that alls it. There are hundreds- of 
home, fireside and fashion magazines that can and 
do produce as good or better embroidery designs 
than you can. But there are none who possess the 
ability and facilities for obtaining such wonderful 
authentic and useful information for the orchard 
and garden as the magazine we subscribe to for 
that very purpose. Other editors might obtain the 
same information, but few of them would recognize 
it if they found it, and if they did could not present 
it in the clear, concise and interesting form found 
in Fruit, Garden and Home. 

We would like to have you stay out in the garden 
and show us how to do these things. The house is 
full of old ladies who can show sister how to sew 
(only a personal view, ‘tis true) but I believe I am 








one of the ninety and nine im the garden and the on: 
in the house could be better served in the manne 
suggested. The space thus saved could be filled wit 
another departure or department devoted to th: 
garden now found in no other magazine that I know 
of, but one that would be waited for eagerly eac} 
month.—Chas. A. Dexter, Florida. 





AFTER SEVEN YEARS 

The two accompanying photographs illustrate 
very forcibly what can be accom plished by proper 
landscaping of the home grounds. 

They were sent to us by H. F. Mueller of Wisconsin 
a short time ago. The first photograph shows Mr 
Mueller’s residence before any landscaping work 
had been attempted. The second photograph is 
taken from the same spot just seven years _ 
Of course this does not mean that Mr. Meuller had 
to wait seven years before he secured thesere sults 
It does demonstrate, however, that with proper 
planning and landscaping in the beginning the grounds 
will continue to improve in beauty and value as 
time goes on. 





WHY I AM INTERESTED 

After glancing at the first number of your ex- 
cellent publication, it didn’t take me long to decide 
that I wanted to be on your list— in fact, I have 
been looking for exactly this sort of a magazine for 
the last fifteen years. Have oftened wondered why 
some good live publisher didn’t put out a periodical 
of this nature, as there certainly is a rich field for 
it—almost every home is a prospect. 

If your succeeding issues are as good as the last 
one, I predict that your subscription list will far 





exceed your expectations. The September issue 
alone is worth what you charge for a whole year's 
subscription. 

Am enclosing a “shot” of my cottage and sur- 
rounding flowers. A glance at it will show you why 
I am interested in your new publication. Am a great 
lover of flowers and the fiery “‘salvia’’ is my favorite 
You will notice that I have borders of them around 
the house and adjacent lots, furnishing us with 
a solid mass of scarlet from July until frost hits us.— 
Jos. J. Wolfe, lowa. 
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The old way of training ivy 


Old Ivy At Oxford 


The old ivy which for centuries has 
grown upon the walls of the college build- 
ings at Oxford, England, has been gradu- 
ally removed until there is very little 
of it left. 

The present generation of gardeners 
considers it a detriment to the buildings; 
the tendrils hold the moisture and cause a 
chipping of the old stone while the large 
roots of the plants undermine the base of 
the buildings. 

At Magdalen it has been removed en- 
tirely with the exception of a few bits left 
on the towers in the quadrangle. This, 
however, is not allowed to grow more 
than a hundred feet high. 

The gardeners are using vines that do 
not cling to the building but require 
wiring for training. 

These vines are more beautiful in tone 
than the evergreen ivy as they are of 
changing hues and present a glory of 
color in the late summer and autumn. 

One of the gardeners at Balliol had 
planted a vine which the head gardener 
recognized as the common poison ivy of 
the United States. The former could not 
believe that the vine was poisonous until 
a woman visitor was seriously poisoned 
by it. She sued the college for damages, 
but as she had walked across the turf and 
plucked the leaves, she lost her case. 
Needless to say, the vine has been re- 
moved. It has been planted for its 
beautiful autumn tints. 

Growing against one of the buildings is 
our old friend the Virginia creeper—im- 
proved—the gardener informed me. 

There is still some of the old ivy, hun- 
dreds of years old, at Queens College. It 
is called old twining ivy. The ivy is sup- 
posed to be as old as the buildings. 

It seems to be the trend of modern 
times, with gardeners as well as with 
artists, to have a deep appreciation of 
color. It is a color age. At Balliol they 
have growing in place of the ivy, vitis 
cogea, vitis brandt, vitis pupurea, vitis 
armata, and so forth These vines face 
due north and are doing well. No special 
nourishment is required and no special 
care. But all are planted in Surrey loam 
because Oxford soil is too full of lime to 
grow these plants.—Lillian Hall Crowley | 


New method of training ivy 
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Chevrolet Offers Quality 


oe a 


at Quantity Prices 


Modern requirements for 
personal transportation 
are so satisfactorily met 
in the 1923 Superior 
Chevrolet that demand 
leads supply in every 


section of the country. 


Especially in the closed 
models, the price advan- 
tage of quantity produc- 


tion is most apparent. 


Chevrolet is the world’s 


largest producer of closed 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


vars With Fisher Bodies, 
hence is able to offer 
these high grade closed 
automobiles at astonish- 


ingly low prices. 


Think of pleasing design, 
high quality construction, 
modern engineering that 
ensures power, ease and 
the 


embody all 


economy—then see 


‘ars that 
these features at the 
showroom of any Chev- 


rolet dealer. 


Division of General Motors Corporations 


DETROIT, 





MICH. 





Therearenow morethan 10,000 | SU PERION Two Passonser Utiity Goupe 680 | Applications will be considered 
Chevrolet dealers and service SUPERIOR pew Foccenen jedan = Ks 4 from high grade dealers in ter- 


stations throughout the world 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster « $510 


1U PERIOR Fiv: 
Ore Light Delivery 
All Prices f. 0. 0. Flini, Mich. 


« 610 
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Three Tiny Bungalows 


WILLIAM DRAPER BRINCKLOE 
Architect 


UNGALOW “A”—Here we are getting right down to 
first principles—just two rooms, besides kitchenettte and 
bath. This is the sort of cottage one often sees built on 

the back of a house-lot in San Diego, or some other southern 
California city. Later on, when the purse and the family have 
grown, the owners will build a larger bungalow in the front 
of the lot, and rent out the cottage—thus bringing in a tidy 
bit of income. Or an elderly couple, whose children have 
homes of their own, will often live in the cottage, and rent out 
the larger bungalow. 

The living room will have a gate-leg table at one end, where 
meals will be served. The kitchenette is equipped with table, 
sink, cupboard, and oil-stove; also, there is a small oil-burning 
water heater. However, gas or electric current will be avail- 

able for cooking and 
ae water-heating purposes 

= . 

CREENED in most towns. A gas 

PORCH or electric range is, of 

course, more conven- 

KITCHEN | BEDROOM ient than an oil-stove. 
BATH 95+ 17 10*12° The bathroom holds 
water-closet (or chemi- 

cal toilet) and shower- 
bath; a shower is less 
expensive than a tub, 
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Plan No. 933 


and takes less space, too. The only objection—to a woman— 
is that the shower soaks her hair; but a twenty-five cent 
bathing cap will get over that difficulty. The wash-basin may 
be in the bathroom, or in the bedroom; I’ve shown it in the 
latter place. 

There is, of course, no cellar; a stove in the living room, and 

















Plan No. 842 





and so converted into 
a little winter break- 
fast room. 

The central chim- 
ney permits a stove 
in every room except 
the bathroom; this 
latter may be warmed 
by the hot-water 
tank, or by an oil- 
stove. 

I have shown ex- : 1 
tremely simple 
plumbing—just a water-closet and a bathtub. Of course, 
more fixtures may be added, if desired—a lavatory, a kitchen 
sink, and so on. 

The house is frame, covered with clapboards outside, and 
lined with wallboard; the roof may be red or green patent 
roofing. 


WE are getting just a trifle more ambitious, in this four-room 
bungalow, tho still very simple and inexpensive. There 
may or may not be a cellar under the house; if there is, the 
stairs may go down thru the hall. If there is no cellar, the 
stair-space may be used for a closet; or else a steep stairway 
can go up to a storage-attic overhead. 

The kitchen, you will notice, is quite large and roomy; there 
is plenty of space to put in a breakfast nook, as shown by the 
dotted lines. If you choose, you can build a screened porch 
at the left of the house. And, speakiag of porches, the large 
porch at the right might easily be screened also; then, what a 
fine sleeping porch it would make, on a hot summer’s night. 

Perhaps you'll criticize the position of the kitchen—right at 
the front of the house. But stop a minute—doesn’t the house- 
mistress spend a great deal of her time in that kitchen? And 
doesn’t she want to see what’s going on, as she stands at her 
dishwashing or cake mixing? A bare back fence, or astretch of 
clothes line isn’t the most exciting thing to stare at, hour after 
hour, yet that is the outlook from most kitchen windows. 

[Editor’s Note—We can furnish working blueprints of any of 
these bungalows for $2 per set. Write to House-plan Editor, 

Fruit, Garden and 
tp Home, Des Moines, 
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water tank is set in the bathroom; it will at 
least take the chill off that room. 

I have supposed that the cottage is built of 
frame clapboards, painted white; the roof BEDROOM 
should be shingle, either natural gray or olive- 1142 
green; the entrance-settles, trellis-work and 


window blinds are painted olive-green. = 


prea 
OW, we have something a little larger but, 

if anything, even more simple. There are 

two bedrooms, each with corner closet; a good- 
sized living room, and a very respectable 
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Iowa; enclose check or 
money-order for $2. 
BEDROOM Be sure to give the 


jit?’ proper plan number. 
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Plan No. 881 








kitchen, besides store-closet and bathroom. 
Please notice the little coat-closet in the living room, and the 
linen-closet adjoining the bath; very desirable features, both 
of them. Also, don’t overlook the double cupboard between 
iiving room and kitchen, with doors at front and back; quite 
convenient, since dishes may be put on and taken off, from 
either room, and meals may be passed thru. Ordinarily, 
the dining-table will be set at one end of the living room, tho 
in summertime meals will probably be served on the screened 
porch. Indeed, this screened porch might be glass-enclosed, 
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Bird House and Lawn 


Ornament 


Perhaps nothing makes the grounds of 
one’s home more delightful than the 
presence of different species of birds, 
ind many people encourage the presence 
of feathered songsters by erecting for 
their use various kinds of houses in trees 
and in other elevated places. 

A West Chester, Pennsylvania, man 
has solved the problem of an indestruc- 
tible bird house which, at the same time, 
is a decided ornament to any lawn. This 
house is in the form of a concrete tree 
which not only provides suitable homes 
for birds, but may, by the addition of 
vine. and rose bushes planted on and 
beside it, be made very attractive in 
appearance. 

The concrete tree, or stump, in ques- 
tion stands ten feet high and is twenty- 
two inches in diameter at the base, and 
was made in two sections. First some 
long pieces of old gas pipe were firmly 
embedded in a concrete base built into 
the ground. The pieces of pipe were so 
arranged that short lengths of pine 
boards could be fitted in between them, 
and into the cavity so formed, for a dis- 
tance of about four feet from the ground, 
were thrown pieces of brick, stone and 
concrete. 





Stout copper wire loops were fastened 
to the iron pipes and allowed to project 
thru the finished cement to support a 
rambling, rose bush which was later 
planted at the foot of the tree. Near the 
top of the stump a large cavity lined with 
old wood was provided, the idea being 
that while the birds might not object to 
a tree with an exterior of cement, they 
would want the interior of their home to 
be of the kind of material to which they 
vere accustomed in real trees. That this 
proved to be the case was shown by the 
speed with which a pair of flickers adopted 
the hole as their summer home, remaining 
in it for two seasons and raising families 
f young flickers. 

After the foundation of iron and wood 
iad been made, the tree was rounded 
into proper shapé by the aid of excelsior 
ind waterproof building paper and cov- 
ered with a fine-meshed wire. Finally a 
ittle paint and lamp black gave the tree 
the desired color and from a short distance 
it eannot be distinguished from a real 
stump.—Robert H. Moulton. 


* of people employ it. 
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Magic 


Lies in pretty teeth--Remove that film 


Why will any woman in these days have 
dingy film on teeth? 


Millions 
You can see the re- 
sults in glistening teeth everywhere you 


look. 


This is to offer a ten-day test, to show 
you how to beautify the teeth. 


There is now a way to end it. 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to the teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
When left it forms the basis of tartar. 
Teeth look discolored more or less. 


But film does more. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds food substances 
which ferment and form acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 


with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much of that 
film intact. It dims the teeth and, night 
and day, threatens seriousdamage. That's 
why so many well-brushed teeth discolor 
and decay. Tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing. So dental science 
has been seeking ways to fight that film. 
Two effective methods have been found. 
They mean so much that leading dentists 
the world over now advise them. 


Pepsadeéent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world over. 


A new-type tooth paste has been per- 
fected, correcting some old iain 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it. The name is Pepsodent, and by its 
use millions now combat that film. 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of teeth. It 
multiplies:the starch digestant in the saliva. 
To digest starch deposits on teeth which 
may otherwise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva 
To neutralize mouth acids which cause 
tooth decay. 


Thus Pepsodent brings to people new 


conceptions of clean teeth. 


Lives altered 


Whole lives may be altered by this better 
tooth protection. Dentists now advise that 
children use Pepsodent from the time the 
first tooth appears. It will mean a new 
dental era. 


The way to know this is to send the 
coupon for a 10-day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film coats disappear. 


See and feel the new effects, then read 
the reasons in the book we send. 


If you count such things important, cut 
out the coupon now. 








Ten-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 542, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. III. 


Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
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FLGORS 


(Tor Ever lasting Cconomy)) 


Both Luxury and 
Economy 


The admiration of men for the 
unrivalled beauty of fine Oak Floors 
is an inheritance of long ages. But 
few really appreciate their economy. 


Now modern methods have made 
it possible for anyone who can af- 
ford to build or remodel to have 
Oak Floors — not paying a pre- 
mium, but actually saving money 
in the end. 


It is natural to suppose that the 
finest must always be the , costliest. 
And luxuries are seldom economies. 
But Oak Floors are a notable ex- 
ception. 


With all their acknowledged ad- 
vantages, and in spite of the heavy 
demand, they actually cost less than 
ordinary floors, plus unsanitary, un- 
wieldy carpets. 


Oak Floors save time, trouble and 
expense by being so easy to keep 
clean. As to durability, they are 
good for a hundred years. And im- 
prove with age and use. 


Renting and selling values are 
raised 25%, on the average, by Oak 
Floors. Then there is a_ special 
thickness, 34 of an inch, can be laid 
over old, worn floors at small cost. 


Our three educational booklets, 
in colors, covering the whole sub- 
ject of Oak Floors, mailed free on 
request. 


Oak Flooring Advertising Bureau 
1066 Ashland Block, Chicago, III. 
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“The Country Beyond,” recently issued 
by the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 
an action tale of the north woods, reveals 
James Oliver Curwood at his best. If 
Curwood is not now your favorite author, 
“The Country Beyond”’ will come mighty 
near turning the trick. It is almost 
enough to say that mounted police, out- 
laws, a wonderful girl, and above all, a 
great dog, make it worth reading. But 
we cannot do it justice without mention- 
ing Jolly Roger McKay, the principal 
character, and his “one-man” dog, Peter. 

The book is worth reading for Jolly 
Roger himself. Those of you who like 
dogs will find it worth reading for Peter. 
In fact, the book is so full of character, 
plot, action, love interest and conflict 
that it will be hard to classify it. Only 
Curwood’s skillful fingers could unravel 
such a tangled skein but he does it ad- 
mirably. If you want action, mystery, 
heart interest, a breath of pine woods— 
if you like dog stories—don’t miss it. 
You’ll remember Peter and Jolly Roger 
when all else has faded from your mind. 


Joseph C. Lincoln, the lovable philos- 
opher-humorist of New England’s rugged 
country, has produced a volume in “Fair 
Harbor” (Appleton) which will afford the 
whole family plenty of amusement. It is 
just the kind of a story one wants for the 
long winter evenings; it will make you 
forget the monotony of them and wed 
you completely to your fireside and 
slippers. 

Cap’n Kendrick, a rugged mariner of 
the old school, meets with an unfortunate 
accident and accepts a position as over- 
seer of a home for mariners’ widows. This 
situation is fortunate, because it affords 
Lincoln’s hilarious humor full rein. 
There’s villainy, subtle villainy a-plenty, 
action, and a thread of love interest run- 
ning thru it, too. Cap’n Kendrick is not 
only a lovable charcter, but a wonderful 
hero, as these gentlemen go. He is as 
square and true to all the finer impulses 
of character as can be; and Elizabeth is 
a heroine seldom met with in modern 
books. She belongs to that old school 
of worthwhile girls, and drawing her as 
sweet and true and fine as Lincoln does 
almost constitutes a terrific indictment 
of the prevailing fashion in heroines. 
“Fair Harbor’ is a book you’ll pass on to 
your friends; it’s a book you won’t be 
ashamed to read or have to apologize for. 


For the youngsters, Little, Brown & 
Company have just issued “The Adven- 
tures of Diggeldy Dan,” by Edwin P. 
Norwood. Diggeldy Dan, a circus clown, 
has a series of adventures which will not 
only delight the youngsters but afford a 
bit of amusement to the grown-up elected 
to read it aloud. For reading it aloud 
brings into play the latent music of the 
quaint names given the characters. ‘“The 
Adventures of Diggeldy Dan” is a volume 


of “bedtime” stories with some purpose, 
and much more worthy of young in- 
tellects than many which have heretofore 
been issued. 


“‘Peregrine’s Progress’ (Little, Brown 
& Company) is Jeffery Farnol’s fall offer- 
ing. It has not appeared serially. Farnol 
is back in the setting and time he knows 
so well, nineteenth century England, and 
‘‘Peregrine’s Progress’’ is a story all lovers 
of romance and adventure will want to 
read. The story gets under way in the 
very first chapter and it moves with 
swiftness, thru a series of thrilling and 
delightful adventures, to the last word. 
Those of you who read “The Broad 
Highway,” by the same author, will have 
an inkling of the great treat before you. 
If the charm of the English countryside 
and the life of the times intrigues you, 
you'll put “Peregrine’s Progress’ near 
the top of your winter reading list. It 
will make an admirable New Year’s gift 
for friend or relative bookishly inclined. 


“Little Garden for Boys and Girls’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company), by Myrta 
Margaret Higgins, will make an especially 
pertinent Christmas gift for boys and 
girls who like to do things on their own 
account. It follows the youngsters 
around the year in the garden, guides the 
way, and adds innumerable facts and in- 
formation to their garden knowledge. 
One of the most readable and practical 
garden books for juniors we have seen. 
Grown-ups will find much of value in it, 
too. 


“Commercial Poultry Raising” (David 
McKay Company), by H. Armstrong 
Roberts, has become the standard poultry 
authority for all poultry keepers. While 
designed primarily for the commercial 
poultryman, the backlot enthusiast will 
turn to it for his technical information on 
feeding, housing, culling and ingubation 
and care of young stock. It is a large 
book of 588 pages, containing 342 illus- 
strations, and is sturdily bound in cloth. 
It’s a book every poultry keeper needs 
and will profit by reading and studying. 


“Every Step in Beekeeping” (Bobbs- 
Merrill Company), by Benjamin Wallace 
Douglass, is a book for beginners pri- 
marily, but the expert will find much about 
bees in it that he can use. With the be- 
ginner in mind, Mr. Douglass, himself an 
orchardist and beekeeper of many years’ 
experience, and what is more to the point, 
a clear and interesting writer, has pro- 
duced the most readable book we have yet 
examined. He talks in terms the rank 
novice can understand. Those of you 
who can’t keep bees, but who like to in- 
form yourselves on their habits and char- 
acteristics, will find the book well worth 
having for that purpose alone. 
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Shaw’s Garden In Old St. Louis 


Continued from page 7 


erove of trees to see the building which 
was once Mr. Shaw’s country residence 
and in which he spent his last hours. Near 
this building are the experimental green- 
houses and the herbarium, laboratory, 
library and office housed in one build- 
ing, a part of which was once Mr. 
Shaw’s city home. A _ little further 
on were the museum, the private grow- 
ing houses,and not far away the Director’s 
residence. We gazed westward to the 
large area of the North American 
tract where trees and shrubsindigenous 
to North America and hardy in St. Louis 
are grown. Across the Garden to the 
north was the Arboretum, the natural 
woodland containing native trees. Resting 
on one of the many benches provided for 
visitors, we talked for awhile of the 
Garden—the living and growing monu- 
ment it had become. A friend of mine had 
studied in the Shaw School of Botany and 
I was able to tell something about this 
department of Washington University 
with its herbarium of a million plants and 
its library with nearly a hundred thou- 
sand volumes, students coming from the 
universities and colleges thruout the 
United States to receive their higher de- 
gree here. We discussed the flower shows 
now held annually in the Floral Display 
House under the auspices of the St. Louis 
Garden Club, and the fact that distin- 
guished visitors from all over the world— 
university professors and directors of 
famous gardens in Europe—come to 
study the collections in this St. Louis 
public garden. We—but the shadows 
were growing long on the wide stretches 
of grass, the sunset gold touched the tops 
of the trees and lighted up the nearby 
flowers with its lingering glow. Twilight 
came on with reluctant feet. We passed 
outside the walls, where the city clam- 
ored; the big gates closed. A half hour 
after sunset—and Shaw’s Garden lay 
under the quiet skies, stately in its calm 
beauty, romantically tender in the love 
and inspiration it had awakened in the 
souls of its departing guests. 


Petals Damp Off 


Chrysanthemums in my conservatory 
are losing their petals. What is the cause? 
—Mrs. N. T. C., Ind. 

Probably the petals are damping off 
due to too much shade. Chrysanthe- 
mums must be shaded somewhat to 
produce most satisfactory bloom, but 
too dense shade permits damping off of 
the petals in damp and cloudy weather. 
Keep the conservatory rather dry. 





Linoleum For Floor Covering 


What would you recommend as the 
most economical and easily cleaned floor 
covering for the kitchen. This is for an 
old house, floors in fair condition, but 
very hard to keep clean.—Mrs. C. L. W., 
Ohio. 

A good linoleum makes a fine floor cov- 
ering for the kitchen, and furthermore a 
wide range of colors and styles may be 
had. To get. the best wear the floor 
should be smooth; that is, it should be 
without ridges or furrows and there 
should be no protruding nail heads, knots, 
or the like. 
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Something New 

m, Have some of these 
wbig early red grapes? 
—Green’s Caco Grapes 


Developed from Catawba Concord 
parentage. 

Caco is the most delicious of all grapes— 
wonderfully hardy—rich wine red with 
abundant bloom. Bunch of good size, 
aN compact, and of good form. Vine is very 
strong vigorous grower, healthy and 

prolific. 

® Ripens in advance of the Concord; so rich 
in sugar it’s excellent in flavor two weeks 
in advance of being fully ripe. We 
endorse it as a great grape. 


Green’s other special fruits are: 


Green’s Syracuse Red Raspberry—double size 
and of highest flavor. Very hardy; abundant 
bearer. 

Green’s Bosc Pear. Extra large; distinctive shape; 
delicious buttery flavor. Vigorous grower. 
Green’s Rochester Peach. Beautiful bright 
cheek, yellow flesh of highest 
quality. Unusually hardy; 
earliest yellow peach. Bears 
early after planting. 


Green’s Trees—Plants—Vines 
are sold by catalog only 


Green’s Trees grow true to name 
—a success for 40 years. They are 
— straight, smooth and well formed. Perfect 
, root system. Standard tested varieties. 
Pa Northern grown—Apple, Peach, Pear, 
g Plum, Cherry, Quince and Shade Trees. 


For the garden—Currants, Gooseberries 
Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries 
Shrubbery. 


Write for Green’s 
Free 64-Page Catalogue 


It’s a real text book on growing things. Will tell you the trees, 
plants and vines best adapted for your’use. Write for it right now. 


Also ask for C. A. Green's free booklet on ‘‘How We Made the Old Farm Pay”. 


Green’s Nursery Compan 
305-315 Green St., y dae ent 4 N. YY. 














































Send for your copy today and find out about our splendid assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 


Improved Guropean Filberts 


For ten years we have specialized in propagating these plants so 
that you can grow this Great Nut Delicacy, Big Meaty Filberts 
(Hazel Nuts) on your own grounds. 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 


Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling bunches of 
red carnations. Very double with petal edges serrated and 
with abeautiful deep green, healthy foliage. Blooms con- 
tinually from early Summer until frost. 

These are only two of our specialties. Many others are 
illustrated in full color in our Free Catalogue for 1923. 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 
485 Cutler Bldg., Rochester. N. Y. 













Everblooming—Red Rugosa 


or mass and hedge plantings— 
(not for the rose garden). 





(Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds) 
WILL MAKE MONEY FOR YOU 











Small expense to start. 


BEES 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS: <& 
“Bees for Pleasure and Profit’ for you who want to begin beekeeping. “Better 

Beekeeping” for you who want to keep your bees better. Our Big Catalog for you 

who are experienced beekeepers. Tell us your occupation. 


The A. I. Root Co., Box 381 , West Side Sta., Medina, O. 


Bee Suppues- 


A re 
RAWBERRY PLANTS 


ST 













The wonderful Cooper strawberry, largest, sweetest and most productive 
berry known. One berry makes a big mouthful, 9 berries make a layer in a 
racre, Sells for $1.00 per crate more than other varieties. A fancy berry for 
the fancy trade. A full assortment of other kinds of small fruit plants, just the most profitable 
varieties for sor to plant. Retail prices greatly reduced. Wholesale prices on large amounts. 

ogue shows the Ceoper and ten other kinds in their natural colors. Write for it today. 


A. R. WESTON @& CO., R. D. No. 11, BRIDGMAN, MICHIGAN 


ang box. 400 crates 


Our free cata’ 


You can do what others are doing. 
Your own back yard in town or country 
is an ideal spot. Let us tell you how. 
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New’ 
Book for 
Home 
Builders 
For the man of strictly 
moderate means who 
is planning a home,a 
new Portland Cement 
Association book— 


“Concrete Houses” —is 


now available. 


Itcontains twenty-six 
distinctive designs by 
leading architects, to- 
gether with many in- 
teresting suggestions 
and new ideas on plan- 
ning and building the 
ideal small home. 


You will beinterested 
in the variety of archi- 
tectural style and the 
attractive use of space 
shown in these designs. 


You will be surprised 
to see how beautiful a 
fire-safe, permanent 
concrete home can be. 


We will send this complete 
new book,Concrete Houses,” 
postpaid to you on receipt of 
50c, money order or 2c stamps. 
Complete working drawings, 
specifications and material 
estimates are available at 
nominal cost for any of these 
houses you may be interested 
in, together with authorita- 
tive information on correct 
concrete construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
111 West Washington Street 
CHICAGO 


eA National Organization to Improve 
and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Offices in 23 Other Cities 


| directly above the ear. 
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How to Be Better Looking 


HELENE MARSAN 
Soft, Lustrous Hair Will Do Much Toward.the 
Attainment of Beauty 


EAUTY of hair is the just due of all 
women for no woman is really 
attractive if her hair is dull, poorly 

cared for and hastily dressed. Too often 
we hear that hateful half-compliment, 
“She’s really fairly good-looking but she 
doesn’t take any kind of care of her hair. 
I always want to tell her how much better 
looking she’d be if she’d put a little time 
on it.” 

These half-compliments are just the 
ones most of us want to avoid. Somehow 
they dull the sunshine of life. We find 
ourselves wishing for friends who would 
defend us regardless of lack-luster, 
straggly locks. However, wishes never 
really do much for us unless we combine 
them with effective actions. 

Building up the general health is first 
and foremost in importance if beautiful 
hair is desired. One sees women every- 
where who look as tho they were trying 
to push the world along by main force. 
Worrying over real or imagined troubles 
is bound to tell on the physique. On the 
other hand, sufficient sleep, nourishing, 
well-balanced food, healthful recreation 
and work in which happiness and satis- 
faction are found are all necessary to the 
development of a well-rounded life and 
the cultivation of beauty. 

Take heart if your hair is unmanage- 
able. It need not continue so if you tone 
up your general health and use the follow- 
ing remedies. If you wish to place your- 
self in the hands of a specialist much of 
the trouble of using home remedies will 
be avoided but one really appreciates 
beauty more if personal effort is expended 
in the gaining thereof. 

When the hair is dull and harsh to the 
touch, it would seem that your scalp is 
too dry. With the aid of a hand-mirror 
used in a good light see if you have dan- 
druff. It may be the fine sort which clings 
close to the scalp. For that reason it 
probably has escaped notice even tho it 
has been robbing the hair of its vitality. 
Or the dandruff may be coarse and yellow 
and easily loosened and while you’ve 
been aware of its existence you haven’t 
known just what remedies to use. 

Home treatments are best made at 
night because more time is then available. 
For a dry scalp procure a good scalp 
pomade. This will be applied with the 
tips of the fingers and only a small quan- 
tity is necessary for each division. Sep- 
arate the hair into small areas and rub the 
remedy well into the scalp. Dandruff 
accumulates especially at the crown of the 
head, the edges of the hair and in the area 
Next massage 
the scalp with the tips of the fingers until 
it is tingling and glowing with life. At 
first this tires the hands quickly and it isa 
relief to have one’s hair cared for at a 


reliable hair dresser’s. The attendants 
soon perform this task which takes us so 
long to do at home. However, daily 
practice in massaging soon develops skill. 

An astringent tonic applied with ab- 
sorbent cotton to the scalp will overcome 
an unnaturally oily condition and help to 
banish dandruff.. The application should 
be followed by a vigorous massage as 
was used after the treatment for a dry 
scalp. Often some of the oil may be 
taken from the hair by wiping it with 
small pieces of cheesecloth. This is only a 
temporary remedy, however, and the 
astringent tonic is the foundation 
remedy. 

Brushing the hair with a brush which is 
clean and firm is the next process in our 
beauty cultivation. The brush is brought 
down on the scalp gently but firmly and 
carried with a long sweeping motion to 
the ends of the hair. When the snarls 
and loosened hair are removed then brush 
the hair in the direction in which you 
usually comb it. Thus if you prefer 
having your hair combed up and back 
from your face it will be less likely to 
part unbecomingly if you brush it back 
at night before braidingit. This final 
brushing admonishes your hair to con- 
tinue in the path you have taught it to 
follow. In the morning it is necessary 
to brush the hair again before dressing it 
for brushing imparts a much more glossy 
surface than combing alone will give. 
A very little brilliantine brushed over the 
hair will give it even more of the gloss 
and luster which is so necessary to beauti- 
ful hair. 

Constant care of the hair will repay 
one for all the effort put forth, for it 
brings renewed beauty to the hair itself, 
increased admiration of friends, and an 
augmented sense of being well groomed. 

(Editor’s Note—Letters asking for per- 
sonal help on all questions relating to 
appearance will be given prompt and 
careful attention. Address your in- 
quiries to Mrs. Marsan in care.of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa, 
and enclose a stamped self-addressed 
envelope for reply.) 


GrowingSturdy School Children 


Continued from page 22 


cookies and plain cake. Milk need not 
be served at the night meal. 

In planning for the day’s meals there 
are therefore certain definite facts to be 
kept in mind. Fruit should be served 
twice a day, once raw and once cooked; 
cereals, including bread and potatoes, 
twice a day; vegetables, one cooked and 
one raw, of the green variety; an egg a 
day for each person; meat or fish once 
a day. 
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Lawns, Trees and Shrubs 


Can grass seed be safely planted during 
the winter, or should I wait until spring? I 
have a fairly level lawn with an. average 
stand. Some neighbors contend that I 
should wait until after the snow goes, and 
others say plant any time.—F. L. B. 

There is a difference of opinion on this 
subject. Washington experts have lately 
said that the best time to plant is in the fall 
(see page 5, Sept. F. G. & H.). . Grass seed 
can be better sown on top of the snow on a 
level lawn than to wait until spring. Where 
the lawn drains unevenly the seed is carried 
to the lower levels by the melting snow and 
you fail to get an even stand. However, we 
believe it is a good plan to sow on top of the 
snow and resow, as soon as possible, the 
bare spots. 

Now is the time to move large trees, if you 
have such a project in mind. The work can 
be done safely whenever the earth around 
the roots is frozen solid. Experts in this 
work usually make their digging when the 
ground is open and wait until the soil around 
the roots is frozen solid before moving. 

The lawn should have a top dressing of 
some kind every year. It is in impoverished 
lawn soils that most lawn weeds thrive; keep 
up the vitality of the soil and half the battle 
against weed pests will be won. A good top 
dressing can be made at home at the rate of 
one part bonemeal to five parts garden loam. 
Alternate each season with a dressing of 
wood ashes. Commercial fertilizer may 
also be used. 

One pound of good lawn seed to every 
four hundred square feet of ground is about 
right. You won’t need this much on sods 
merely requiring renewal. But do not be 
stingy with lawn seed. And be sure to have 
the best seed you can buy; cheap lawn seed 
often brings a multitude of evils into your 
yard. 

January is a good time to destroy cater- 
pillar nests on the trees. These may be 
picked off by hand, but they are more 
easily handled by burning with a torch. You 
can use an asbestos torch, or one made of 
burlap and dipped into kerosene. Be sure 
to get every one; this work, done now, will 
greatly aid you in preventing insect depreda- 
tions next summer. Enlist the aid of all of 
your neighbors and make a clean sweep of 
the work. 

In sections where the climate is severe 
at this time, it is not wise to prune the 
shrubs. 
removed safely. Such pruning as may seem 
necessary had best be deferred until danger 
of killing frosts is past. This is imperative 
in the case of soft-center woods. 

Be sure there is sufficient mulch on the 
shrubs to prevent “heaving” during winter 
thaws. If some of the mulch has blown 
away, add more before it is too late. 

A top dressing of barnyard manure can 
be given the shrubbery and perennial beds 
any time. 

If you have nothing else, barnyard 
manure can be placed on the lawn during 
the winter, but it is unsightly and not so 
sure of uniform results as an application of 
other dressings. A complete commercial 
fertilizer will better and will not be so 
unsightly or offensive to the neighborhood. 

Why not organize a tree club in your 
block and secure tls4 services of a competent 
tree surgeon to put all of your trees in proper 
shape? Trees are not, like the hills, “as 
eternal as the sun,” and they have a multi- 
tude of enemies to combat. Most of us 
know so little about them that they often 
suffer for years and are gone before we 
realize it. Organize a tree club so you can 
afford to secure expert tree advice, and save 
those trees against loss. 

An icte hour some day in January will be 
a good time to look over the trees in your 
lawn and decide just where they should be 
pruned, if at all. Some people are too free 
with the saw and pruning hook. Look your 
trees over now, when every twig and branch 
is visible, and if in doubt, resolve it in the 
benefit of the tree. 








Dead growth can, of course, be’ 
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Spirit of Good Chee 
HE whole year through a fresh and vernal beauty 
hovers around the home which stands in a bower of 


Hill’s Evergreens 


Independent of the changing seasons, beautiful Evergreens 
stand with a welcome, always friendly. 


Any desired arrangement may be obtained out of the wide 
variety of Hill's Evergreens. Rightly chosen, they blend with 
the surroundings of the most formal mansion, yet the simple 
places seem to acquire new dignity by their presence. 

Send for catalog, fully illustrated, showing many varieties from the 
world’s largest stock of Evergreens—all at new reduced prices. Do it 
now and get your selections this spring. Consult your landscape archi- 
tect, nurseryman or florist. 


D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists for Over 60 Years 























- 804 Cedar Street 3 Dundee, Illinois we , 
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A Truly Wonderful Apple! 
This Golden Winesap 


Just imagine an apple with the juicy tartness 
of the Jonathan, the meatiness of the old Winesap, the 
beauty of the Winter Banana, the deep gold color of the 
Grimes, and the keeping qualities of the good old Ben 
Davis. That’s the Golden Winesap. 


It is a new apple, introduced only a few years 
ago, but I believe it will become one of the most popu- 
apples in America on account of its remarkable 
qualities. I prefer it to Delicious or Jonathan. It origi- 
nated in Utah and should be hardy most anywhere. If 
you could only see and taste a Golden Winesap, I know 
ou would plant it at once. I sent it to a number of the 
best authorities in America and every one agreed with me. 


You will find this Golden Winesap in my Catalog 
only, and prices are very reasonable. 


The Old Reliable |“Most Wonderful TOMATO 


True Delicious | Ever Grown” 


Almost everyone is famil- Lanterns | nim 


iar with the Delicious. It origi- ific, and it real- 
nated 20 years ago in Madison papty Peer, anes re It 
County, Iowa. You will never | is a wonderful bearer, begin- 
regret Meutingh. Fruitislarge, | ning to bloom when only 6 or 
_dark red, with a sweet flavor Sin. big. Frets ises large a 
slightly touched with acid; fine-grained,crisp,juicy. | re bertectiy umooth and of 
Comes out of storage in April in perfect condition. | superb quality. Very few seeds,making them excellent for 
Very hardy. The apples bring fancy prices. Our slicing. Splendid keepers and good for shipping. Bear from 
prices for trees are very low. Fully described in | 10 days to 2 weeks before any other and continue to bear 
my Free Book, with all other reliable fruits. until frost. Stand hot dry weather better than other sorts. 


MY BOOK IS DIFFERENT See full description and 


prices in my Free Book 


bee ata 3 5 Re pe ye ae 


Many of my customers tell me that my Seed and : 
Nursery Book is the most helpful one they af ever read. J Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House, 
68 Court Street, Beatrice, Nebr. 


and I tell you thelr diondvantenes es well an thelr Good 0 Posse sana Sein eeapant Ont 
a you their vantages as well as ir 
points. I also tell you the territory where each will do well P ee pant one 
and where I would advise you not to piant it, 
I have been selling Trees and Seeds that grow, by mail at | 
very low prices, for 46 years. You may depend on gettin INGERC..........cccccesevccsscecececeres sosceoees 
clean, upland Nebraska grown nursery stock oan | fresh 
tested seeds when you order from my book. nd your | 
name and address for a FREE COPY of my book, 

Carl Sonderegeer, President 
Sonderegger Nurseries and Seed House 


68 Court Street Sc OIE co IU ccc cinctczcencssccceenenccse sotsoemnsecorens ls rnnencteneneittiianaarens 









































































































This One Dollar Package 
Feeds 100 Chicks for 
Fourteen Days! 


Every time you lose a baby chick 
you lose money! Insure their lives 
by feeding them PETERS’ RED 
FEATHER CHICK STARTER— 
the guaranteed mash feed with 
buttermilk, which creates quick 
and sturdy growth and wards off 
the ills baby chicks are subject to 
the first fourteen days of life. 


RED FEATHER CHICK STARTER 
comes in handy, patented pack- 
ages, which does away with work 
on your part. It is a self-feeder 
and the feed it contains is an abso- 
lutely new product to poultry rais- 
ers, but has been experimentally 
fed for four years in our own poul- 
try yards. Chemical tests show 
this feed to contain proteins and 
carbohydrates in their most digest- 
ible form. 


We urge that you feed several 
chickson RED FEATHER CHICK 
STARTER and a few others on 
any feed you please—and at the 
end of fourteen days note the re- 
markable difference. We know 
and guarantee that the Red Feath- 
er feed will produce the largest and 
healthiest birds. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
fill out the attached coupon. 


M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 





OMAHA, NEBR. 








M. C. PETERS MILL CO. 
29th and B Streets 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Attached is $1.00 in payment for a 2-Ib. pack- | 
age of Red Feather Chick Starter; alsoplease 
send me free of charge your booklet on “‘ Bet- | 


ter Chicks and How to Raise Them.” 
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OST people would like to have a 
few hens in the back yard, es- 
pecially when prices are high and 

eggs seem prohibitive, but there is always 

one thing that keeps a good many from 
carrying out the idea and that is a loath- 
ing to “clutter” up the back yard with 

a chicken house and yard. 

I don’t blame people for refusing to 
have ugly houses and unsightly 
yards in their back lots; if I had 
to keep chickens that way I would 
do without them too. But the old 
saying, “where there’s a_ will 
there’s a way”’ is certainly as ap- 
plicable here as elsewhere. 

I have always felt that I had 
to have chickens, so I have gotten 
around the matter in another way. 
By designing coops a little dif- 
ferently than the old fashioned 
poultry house, I have succeeded 









Housing the Backyard Flock 


Fig. 1—An attractive type of yardless chicken coop 
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story is just two feet off the ground and 
is reached by means of a cleated and 
hinged board which drops down. This 
runway board may be raised at night 
and fastened in place by a bolt which 
makes the floor tight and will eliminate 
draughts going up from below or will 
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SECOND STorY PLAN 


in combining house and yard 
under the same roof and with 
the same amount of ground space. 


Detail of coop shown above 


protect the hens from natural ene- 
mies coming up. This hinged run- 
way is also a distinct advantage when 
starting out with baby chicks. They 
may be kept on the upper floor until 
they are old enough to run up and 
down stairs. 





The second story contains roosting 
quarters, nests, mash hopper, shell, 
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With the coops I have used, no 
yards or runs are necessary at 
any time in the year and you get 





all the advantages of the yards 
or runs and none of the disad- 
vantages. I have proved time 
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and again that hens kept in the 
coops shown herewith will do 
better than hens having large 
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and roomy runs, and I’ll tell you 
why a little later on. 

The coops shown herewith are 
two very desirable coops for the 
dooryard flock. Figure 1 is a 
smaller coop than Figure 2 and it 
easily accommodates half a dozen 
layers. You can keep as many as ten 
hens in this coop if you desire, but it 
does best with six hens or pullets. 

Figure 1 is just 3x6 feet in size. It has 
two stories, as is shown in the picture 
and drawing. The ground floor is a 


scratching place and is designed to take 
the place of yard or run. 


The second 
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FRONT ELEVATION 


Fig. 2—Detail of large type coop mentioned 


grit and charcoal box, water fountain 
and a straw scratching place. This clears 
the lower story of utensils and gives 
maximum scratchiag space. 

The south half of the roof is hinged so 
that it can be opened in nice weather to 
admit sunlight. The wire frames seen 
in the picture slide back and forth one 
over the other admitting access to the 
interior at all times. In cold weather 
the frame immediately over the roosting 
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The Poultry Item 


is your best helper. One of the 
Oldest, Lampert, Most | Practi- 
agazines. covers. 

Tells just what to do each month in 
eo peaty veré: how to breed, incu- 
bate, , feed, raise, manage, buy 
. Expert advice—always at 









4 Box L Sellersville, Pa. 
” Where the Rooster 
crows, the ltem coe a 





















American Poultry Journal 
Oldest, Largest and Best 
TRIAL 2o& Cts. 
1Yr.75c 2 YEARS $1 syrrs.¢2 
how to feed, house snd breed; how t0 Rewure high of 


ction; how to hatch and rear poultry successf: 
tablished 1874. Only 25¢ for 4 mos. Stamps accepted. 








American Poultry Journal, 24-523 Plymouth Ct., Chicago 















RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


We teach you how. Easily learned athome. Our guar- 
anteed methods make success certain—indorsed by 
leading Agricultural Colleges. Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 

Sa, Raise Poultry For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
Dept.402 Washington, D.C. 


BABY CHICKS 
From 200-Egg Hens 

Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature stoci. 
8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. . Barred Rocks, White Orp- 
ingtons, Anconas, Black Jersey Giants, White Indian 
Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. _Live delivery guaranteed. 
Parcel Post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8.00 per 100. Belgian 

Hares and Now Zealand Reds. Circular free 





Glen Rock Nursery & Stock Farm 
Ridgewood, N. J. 


STURDY BA2icKS 


Healthy, lively fellows; our own hatching. 12 varieties. 
Live Suivary guaranteed. Send for free illustrated cata- 
log and new low prices on Waller chicks. 

Waller Hatchery, 1616 Bluff St., Des Moines, lowa 








Quality Chicks 
ier Sid ee taal: Bre eel ects 
Bie 2.7 'ek gbement Solicer? gearantoed. No, waiting: 


ANCONAS (iiide. Devt, G. Astion Ome: 
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half of the coop is covered with muslin 
to make it warmer. The roof is closed at 
night and during stormy weather, the 
window frame across the front admitting 
plenty of light. 

In cold weather the wire scratching 
shed is covered with tar paper to make 
it warm and cozy. 

The window frame is just one foot 
wide and six feet long. It is easily made 
in a few minutes by anyone handy with 
hammer and saw. Take two pieces of 
lumber 1x2 inches in size and 6 feet long. 
These are for tops and bottom of the 
sash. Grooved window strips are nailed 
between these at proper distances to ad- 
mit the window glass, which can be put 
in or taken out at will by simply sliding 
in the grooved openings. 

Half a dozen hens kept in this coop will 
supply any average-sized family with 
eggs the year around. The coop, when 

inted to conform with the surroundings, 
1s not unsightly or out of place in any door 
yard? and the small amount of space 
necessary for it brings a flock of hens 
within the possibility of every family. 

Figure 2 is a larger coop and is in- 
tended for flocks ranging from one dozen 
to eighteen hens. It probably will do 
best with one dozen hens. It is also a 
two story coop and follows the general 
plan of Figure 1 with the exception that 
it is large enough to permit the attendant 
to enter the coop to care for the flock, 
clean the roosting board and change 
litter. 

This coop is 4x8 feet in size and is 
5 feet 9 inches to the peak of the roof. 
The coop faces the south and the east 
end of the coop is taken up with a wire- 
frame door which permits the attendant 
access to the interior. This open wire 
frame door is covered with muslin in 
winter to make it more comfortable and 
at the same time to admit plenty of 
ventilation. 

The south half of the roof is hinged as 
was the case with the other coop and the 
fowls are kept inside the coop when the 
roof is raised by means of the sliding 
frames. The lower scratching yard is of 
solid construction all around, light being 
admitted by windows on the south side 
and from the muslin door on the east 
side. In summer, these window frames 
are taken out and the opening is protected 
by wire netting. 

This coop is just as desirable as the 
other one, perhaps more so in stormy 
weather because the attendant can get 
inside while caring for his flock. It is 
but very little larger and serves a flock 
twice as large. Where one desires plenty 
of eggs this coop will be found to be 
highly satisfactory. It has every advan- 
tage that Figure 1 has. 

The results from keeping hens in this 
fashion will be surprising to you unless 
you have tried it before. Last year a 
flock of six pullets kept in a smaller coop 
than either one shown here, a coop that 
had only one story, 3x6 feet in size, laid 
1,148 eggs from January first to October 
twelfth when they went into molt. This 
was an average of 19124 eggs for each 
hen in the 285 days, and there were only 
twelve days in all that period that we 
failed to get any eggs at all. 

The reason for this is not due to any 
special effort to make a record or a show- 
ing. The chicks were ordinary stock pur- 
chased from a commercial hatchery. 
They had been raised from the first in 
these small coops. 











These Are 
All the Tools 
You Need 


A shoe box, afew nails, 
my little heater and an 
hour’s time will give you 
the pest mary | in the 
world. et a Putnam : 
Brooder Heater from your dealer for $4.75. In it 
you will find full directions for making the com- 
plete brooder from inexpensive materials obtain- 
able anywhere. Thousands of satisfied users. 


PUTNAM BROODER HEATER 


runs a week without attention. It draws the fresh 
air in and drives the stale air out. It radiates 
tle heat from above, just like the mother hen. 
bsolutely safe. Dependable; won't blow out. 
Your dealer should have it. if not, send me $4.75 
and I'll send one direct to 
you, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion or money back. _ 
Plans for building 
brooder and testimo- 
nials from users sent 
free on request. 


1. PUTNAM 
Route 


























i ier 140-EggChamplon 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Double 
Walls Fibre Board, Self-Regulated 
Safety Lamp, Deep Nursery, With 
$6.95 Hot Water 140-Chiek $4 $396 | [o='s 
Breeder — Beth for only =~ 


Express Prepaid 
East of ~ ae, -— ore 


With this Guaranteed Hatching Outfit and my 
Guide Book for se up and operating, 
cess is assured. Save e—Order now. 
















() Es¢dncubator BF 
30 Days Irial 


Freight Paid east of Rockies. Hot 
water copper tanks, 


double walls, dead air space, 
| double glass doors, all set up 
complete, ready touse. With 
Brooder, $17.75— 180-Egg Incubator $15.75, 
ith Brooder, $2206. Send for FREE 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 2 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 74 , Racine, Wis. 








pt Ye oot ee 
— 4 'e ars, shipped ban 
Piganed we fo 48 states and 








custome: 
MILLER TRY FARMS 
1 Lancaster, 
F This Book ves 
or HOW to feed. 


Whether you keep ten hens or 1,000, you can- 
to feed High Priced Feed unless 

mY lay aoe. A food that bas mate- 
1 yolks and only 26 whites will 

mean the hen can lay but 25 eggs on that 

feed. This Bookiet GIVEN FREE with a six months trial 
subscription to Pouttry Keeper for 26 Cents. Address 
POULTRY KEEPER, Dept.65. QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


QUALITY Chicks and Eggs 


25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS, 12 variet- 
ies. Best laying strains. Incubate 15,000 eggs daily 
Catalog Free. Prewarprices. Free live delivery 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS. Columbia, Mo. 








Best laying, best 
paying chickens, ducks 


Catalog nd B 
A. Weber, Box67. Mankato, Minn. 


Hatched right and safe 

Cc ‘aa i K arrival guaranteed. 20 

thorobred varieties. Cat- 

alog Free. MAMMOTH HATCHERY, Box 23%, Glen Ellyn, tl. 
" -—~ 

Mone; Making Poultry 

Our specialty. pure bred chickens, tur- 

Karas festa tod grees, Pugecinpeis se cautca 

est — r ‘ catalog 

Fie H. M. JONES CO., Box ga Des Moines, lows. 


LANS FOR Povutny Houses! 


All style. 150 Illustrations; secret of Setting winter eggs, 
and o1 ““The Full Egg Basket.’” Send 25 cents. 
1D POULTRY JOURNAL Dept. 101 Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Own 
Make $1,000 


or More This Year With Old Trusty 


I hope this ad catches the eyes of the house- 
wife. Usually poultry on the farm is considered 
the housewife’s business, but whether this is 
true in your home or not, I want tosend you my 
new “30-Year” Book and tell you how easy 
and simple it is to make more money with 
chickens and Old Trusty. Pay more of your 
living expenses, food for the table, clothes for 
the children, furniture for the home, money 
for a vacation, etc., with poultry. Also get my new 
1923 prices on Old Trusty core 

bators a Brooders. 
















shipment from Cla Center, 
YY St. Joseph,Mo. We 
pay the freight 


Mail a Postal T and 
‘Start cotel Today a 








You Can’t Expect Eggs 
When the Drinking 
Pan Is Frozen Over 


Make your hens lay for you in 
winter when eggs are higher. 
Give them plenty of water 
Eggs are 66% water. A hen 
needs 15 gals. to produce 144 


IDEAL 
PoultryFountain 


A winter and summer water- 
er. Tank setson base over 
lamp. Lifts out for summer 
use. Holds 3 gallons. Get 
one. Make your hens work 
more while you work less. 
Order today. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 


108 S. E. 5th St. 
DES MOINES, [OWA 





Look! Only $2.50 


A complete winter and 
summer waterer. Foun- 
tain, base, and lamp 
complete only $2.50— 

and we pay expressage. 





A packed fountain. Sets 
all day in coldest weath- 
er without freezing 
8-gal. , postpaid, 83.50 
5-gal., postpaid, $4.50 














HOME-MADE BROODER RAISES 
FINE BUNCH OF CHICKENS 


Mrs. F. H. Mason, Sonora, Ky., has 
been using two home-made broode Ts, built 
according to plans supplied with every 
Putnam Srosder Heater. 


She writes: “Put off 80 chicks in the two. They 
are now (April 4th) three weeks old and have only 
lost two. They are the finest bunch of chicks I ever 
raised.” 

Full directionsfor building the Home-Made 
Brooder accompany every Putnam Brooder Heater. 
So simple a 14-year-old boy can do the work in an 
evening. Your dealer 
Brooder Heater. 
check or money order for $4.75 to the manufacturer, 
I. Putnam, Route 182-R, Elmira, N. Y., and one 
will be promptly mailed to you postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money refund Read the 
advertisement on page 33. 


Free-Conkeys Poultry Book 


80 pages chock fall of i about the feeding and 
rearing of oniee. aims of hens, etc. Tells hows to okeeD 
chickens healthy and how to make rs Book Ie hether 
@ beginner or a Y profession ional, Conkey’s A is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in Dp 


THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6607 Sonntung, Shenton Se 


POULTRY CATALOG FREE! 


Illustrates and gives price of 32 
varieties land and waterfowls and eggs. This 
book should be in the hands of every person 
teremed in poultry for profit. Address 

. A. HUMMEL, Box 73, Freeport, Ill. 


Poultry Book tstest and best yet: 1 


pages, 215 beautiful ~ Ing 

hatching, rearing, feeding and disease information. 

Big Successful Poul Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY ICKS. Tells how to choose 

fow|s, eggs, incubators, sprouters. Mailed for 10 cents. 


Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 110, Clarinda, lowa 


Earn $l 10 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as Railway Traffic Inspect- 

or. Position guaranteed after 3 months spare time study or 

money refunded. Excellent opportunities. Write for Free 
Booklet G 

STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE, BUFFALO, N. Y 






























has or can get a Putnam | 
If he will not supply you send | 
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The reason is due to the fact that hens 
do better in flocks of six or twelve be- 
cause they have better care. In small 
houses such as these every hen has a 
chance to do her best. She is kept in a 
house that is sanitary and free from 
dampness or draughts. She has plenty 
of exercise and yet not enough to consume 
the energy that should be going to eggs, 
as is true where she has unlimited range. 

Feeding a small handful of oats in the 
straw litter in morning to start them 
exercising, sprouted oats at noon and 
a good clean grain mixture at night, with 
egg mash before them all the time in 
hoppers and plenty of water at all times 
will give you eggs every day for the 
table. 

That is all the secret there is to winter 
eggs. Proper housing is the important 
first essential; then comes regular, sys- 
tematic care and intelligent feeding. 

Two eggs a day from the flock at 
present market prices will pay the feed 
bill and all else that are produced are 
clear “‘velvet.’’ Besides, you have better 
eggs than money can buy at most city 
stores, and you have the fun and satis- 
faction of actually producing things for 
your own table. 

No business man need worry about 
the time it will take. Five minutes 
morning and night is all that is necessary 
and fifteen minutes on Saturday after- 
noons to clean out the litter and replace 
it with clean straw is all that is necessary. 


Planning the Backyard Fence 
Continued from page 10 
you desire to plant, and it will not be 
very long before you will have an impene- 
trable screen. 

Perhaps nothing here appeals to you 
as a remedy for your problem, but surely 
can you not sit down and work out some 
way of making your own yard much more 
attractive? And if you onee make a 
start and secure pleasing results, the idea 
will have a tendency to spread all over 
your neighborhood; then what a differ- 
ence it will make in the attractiveness of 
your locality! 


A Pioneer Pomologist 


WO canoes lashed together, and laden 

with appleseeds from the cider presses 

of Pennsylvania, went gliding down 
the Ohio River in the year 1806. The cap- 
tain of this strange caravan was a gentle 
soul yet he fearlessly advanced into the 
wilderness that is now Indiana and Ohio. 
From place to place he wandered for 
more than forty years, clearing land for 
new nurseries and planting his apple 
seeds. The early settlers of the middle 
west owed much to the idealistic journey 
of “Johnny Appleseed” as the planter 
of those wilderness orchards came to be 
known. 

“Johnny Appleseed” sowed more than 
appleseeds for it was a missionary urge 
that caused him to desert his nursery 
business in western Pennsylvania and 
set his face westward. Beside the apple- 
seed his canoe ¢arried Bibles and religious 
literature but never a gun or any sort of 
weapon. The Indians loved him as a 
brother while the settlers had great 
reason to bless his efforts in preventing 
uprisings of the red men during the con- 
flict of 1812. 

This noble man was born n sar Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1775 and was christened 
John Chapman.—James J. Deehan. 
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sell at top-notchis 


prices, by feeding 
sprouted grain. Onebu. 
oats,wheat orrye makes 
pan _ ¢ + emptne. crisp 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


Sectional Grain Sprouter 


Knocks the feed problem into a cocked 
hat, takes care of young chicks too— 
makes them grow. ouble steel walls— 
fireproof—cannot warp, shrink or swell. 
Lasts a lifetime. Write aw hs booklet and 
1923 offer. Booklet on Proper of Chicks 10c- 
DES MOINES a My = ted 
826 3rd Street Moines, la. 
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ut your entire 

winter’s wood ew days. WITT 
Buzz Sews are built in 3 sizes—small, 
and e. Engine and Saw Compiete with 
Belt. Every farm should have one. We also 
make Saws, Tree Saws and big Portable Saw 
Rigs. Tell us Size y ts or wed uttit you can 
use, and we will quote you special. 


ENGINE WORKS 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











1733 Oakland Ave., 
1733 Empire Bidg., 











res breedallyear. 6to 

12 72 {nlitter. 4 to 6littersa year. 

Gell locally formeat and furor ship 

to us. Rt ,*; Ty 
Scash apiir an y ex 
Book free—write today. 


& FUR ASS'N 


ARD FOOD & 
Hye New York City 


407-U Broadway 








ORNAMENTAL | 





6 Cents per Foot and up. Coste less than wood. 40 
designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
talog 


teries, Write for free Ca’ and Special Prices. 
Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 493 Kokomo, Ind. 



















By recovering your 
i auto oP frame 
ur recovers 
“$s 65 re —™ Qilor made in 
e o- own apes = fit all 
makes an m eis of care 
and UP Any person that can drive 
Parcels Post fea acar can put it on. We 
urnish instructions. Reof 
juarters are sewed together, with rear curtain, fasteners, 
welts and tacks complete. Give us the name, year and model num- 
ber of your car and we will send you catalog with samples. 


LIBERTY TOP & TIRE CO. ,Dept.G!1 ,Cincinati, Oo 


You Can Save *35°22 














Wanted: Railway Mail Clerks, $135 t0$195 a Month 


S. Government needs man: Men—b 1 a! 
MEDIATELY for eR list of Government ‘pesitios D Bistnal 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. M-is9 


\ 








ROCHESTER, N. v: 
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How to Grow Cucumbers 
Successfully 


Continued from page 21 

several inches in the ground and banking 
slightly with dirt. You now have a 
small-sized cold frame, this can be done 
with as many hills as desired. It keeps 
out the cold, admits the sun and keeps 
the ground warm and the young plants 
growing. Of course this will not work 
when the ground is freezing, because your 
seed will not grow. This method often 
beats the hotbed starting of plants, as 
these require transplanting and protection 
until firmly rooted, and I have found 
very little difference in the maturity of 
the fruit. I have found that blight often 
attacks hotbed transplanted plants much 
quicker. This plan also keeps out the 
cucumber beetle ‘and gives the young 
plant plenty of chance to grow on nice 
warm days. The box can be slightly 
raised to admit more air, in most cases 
this is not necessary, but if the box is air- 
tight it will be necessary, because fresh 
air is the moving factor of plant life. 

This plan does not call for a disturbing 
of the roots as the hotbed method does, 
and the roots do not have to get re-estab- 
lished, but when once rooted, go right 
ahead. In some cases the glaze cloth is 
removed as soon as the days are warm 
enough and wire screen of a fine mesh is 
substituted to keep out the bugs. This is 
a good plan. Of course when the vines 
begin to spread the box must be removed. 

There are several diseases serious to 
vine growth. The vine wilt is in two 
forms, the first caused by what is known 
as the vine -borer, the borings of this 
insect causes the vine to wilt. The most 
serious of these wilts, however, is the kind 
that appears rather suddenly and the vine 
seems to wilt overnight. This disease is 
carried by the cucumber beetle, and all 
diseased plants should be pulled and 
burned at once in both cases at its first 
appearance. I always spray with light 
applications of bordeaux mixture and 
arsenate of lead, and keep it up often 
enough to cover the plants. Do not use 
paris green. I have found it is too easy 
to get it too strong and as a result have 
cooked plants. 

Mosaic or white pickle disease is of 
recent appearance, but if the spreading 
has been fast the vines take on a yellowish 
color and to the inexperienced eye is taken 
for blight. The fruit grows with greenish 
warts and is bitter,short and irregular. 
The vines are stunted and die as the dis- 
ease progresses. The disease is easily 
carried from diseased plants to healthy 
ones either by bugs or workmer. When 
once established the control is difficult. 
Pull and burn all diseased plants. Cut or 
dig out all milkweed, pokeweed, or pig- 
weed. They carry the disease for another 
year and everything possible must be 
done to avoid it, for once seated, it is very 
difficult to control. 

The most serious disease known to 
growers is blight. Spraying is the only 
remedy known at present. It is no 
use to spray after the disease has been 
discovered, because it will not stop it. 
Whole fields often die within a short time. 

Many growers would give much to 
know how to prevent this disease but 
at present no safe methods have been 
found. I have found in my experience 
that early cucumbers on new ground are 
very seldom attacked by this disease. But 
planting on the same ground year after 
year brings it to the surface. Strong, 
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healthy vines properly taken care of and 
sprayed usually raise their full allowance 
of fruit. Late pickle vines seem to be 
more subjected to this disease. Its only 
control is to take it before it begins. The 
striped cucumber beetle is the most 
troublesome of the insect pests. 

Where only a few hills are to be pro- 
tected coal ashes can be dusted to good 
advantage, but they must be kept on. 
These beetles are also a carrier of disease 
so every effort should be made to get rid 
of them. The squash bug, a sort of stink 
bug, is also a bother at times. Cobs 
dipped in coal tar will drive this bug away 
as a usual thing. Squash raisers should 
remember this remedy. Often a squash 
bug will puncture cucumber vines near 
the roots, causing it to wilt. A careful 
search will reveal a pair of these bugs 
near the roots. If these bugs are allowed 
to live vines may become seriously 
affected. 

The pine mole and common mouse 
sometimes dig in hills for the seed. They 
are easily controlled by poisoned bait on 
the hill. Most all the points given in 
this article can be used in connection with 
other vine crops. For variety I use 
White Spine, of which there are many 
strains, and Long Green. For late 
cucumbers I use Chicago Pickling or Snow 
Pickling; both are good, however. The 
White Spine, if a good strain, can well 
be used for both. I often find that seed 
that are more than one year old gives 
better results than new seed. I use both, 
but prefer those two years old as I believe 
the fruits set better with less vine. 








A Twin Tree 


One of the most remarkable freaks of 
nature ever discovered is a twin tree, an 
oak and an elm grown together, which is 
found on the island occupied by the 
United States arsenal at Rock Island, 


Illinois. The island in question lies in 
the middle of the Mississippi river and 
embraces some two hundred acres. It is 
covered with a luxuriant forest of oaks, 
elms and various other. species of trees, 
but the twin tree is the only one of its 
kind on the island, or anywhere else in 
the world so far as is known. In some 
way not known, the trunks of the trees, 
which apparently were growing side by 
side when the trees were saplings, have 
merged into a single bole to a height of 
seven or eight feet. At this height the 
individual trunks separate, each bearing 
its own peculiar bark formation and 
foliage, whereas the joint trunk seems to 
be a blend of both oak and elm bark. It 
has been estimated that the twin tree is 


_ over a hundred years old.—R. H.M. 
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Heart of Gold Muskmelon—The 
sweet, delicious, golden-orange flesh ac- 
tually melts in yourmouth. Not too 
large, just right for the table. Great 
bearer and very hardy. Package of 50 
seeds, 15 cts.; two for 25 cts. 


Double Yield Golden Bantam Sweet 
Corn—Twice to three times as many 
ears as old variety and with the same 
delicious flavor. Package to plant 30 
hills, 10 cts.; pound, 40 cts. 


Giant Wonder Wax Bean—Quanti- 
ties of tender stringless 8-inch golden 

yellow pods of nut like flavor, on tall, 
strong-growing vines, that bear from 
early summer until frost. Package to 
plant 12 hills, 15 cts.; two for 25 cts. 


Delicious Huckleberries from Seed 


Plants that grow from seed and bear the 
first year, great quantities of delicious 
fruit for Huc kleberry pie. Pictured and 
described in ourcatalog. Package of 50 
seeds, 15 cts.; 2 packages for 25 cts. 


Coltection of one package each of above 
40 cts.; two packages of each, 75 cts. 


An Easily Read Seed Book 


Our Spring Seed and Plant Book pictures 
and describes a New Tom Thumb As- 
ter, an 8-inch ballof bloom. Oriole, an 
orangeand gold Zinnia. Fifty best roses 
including Butterfly, Los Angeles, and 
Columbia. This book is free. Send for it. 








HART & VICK-Seedmen 


59 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please |) 


E-very Gardener and Planter 
should. test Our Northern-Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL OFFER o \, 
FOR 10 Fisious"C8rtkeniy 


1 pkg. 60-Day Tomato . 

1 pkg. Princess Radish . . 

1 pkg. Self-Growing Celer ° 
1 pkg. Early Arrow-head “OEE e 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce. 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above * Famous Collection” 

and our New Instructive 

Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. §f 
21ORose St. Rockford, Mlincis 


{SEEDS 


Highest quality. None better grown. Try oar 

5 Choice Vegetables 10c 

1 pkt. each postpaid Tomate, Early Jewel; 

Big Boston; Beet, Detroit Dark 

Red; Scarlet Globe; Carrot, 
Danvers Half Long. Sure to please. 

Catalog FREE. Contains valuable 

PY + information. Lists all standard sorte 

Se 4 of vegetable, flower and field seeds. 


HOLMES-LETHERMAN SEED CO. 











GS FARLIEST TOMATO 
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10 Pkts. See Seeds for 10c 
Jung’s Earliest Tomatb, Carrot, Tecstee ,Lettace, 
Onion, Parsnip. Radish, rh Pike gent” Rit asehg ms wows 
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BULLDOG 


Pipeless Furnace 
- 








Puts the Bulldog Pipeless 
Heater in Your Home 
If you are even thinking of a pipeless 
furnace, or any furnace, write for our 

free catalog. 
The Bulldog js is one furnace ye MUST in- 


vestigate. true pipeless satases. 
Comes eT. erected. reall 

extraordinary development in pK a, k 
distinct forward step. Built on the found- 
ation of common sense. Do not neglect to 
write for our catalog now before you forget. 


Two Hours 
to Install 


Any man knowing how to use a hammer 
andsaw can make the installation in this 
time. Rectangular shape (one of the com- 
mon sense principles) allows passage 
through any door. he man desiring a 
warm, cheerful home at the very minimum 
of installation and fuel expense cannot afford 
to consider the purchase of any furnace until 
he finds out about the Bulldog. So write. 


Fits Any | 
Floor Height 


No matter what the oy of your basement 
or cellar may be — the Bulldog fits it. The 
adjustable caseing (another common sense 
feature) takes care of this. When you read 
our catalog we think you will agree that 
this alone should be sufficient to influence 
you to choose the Bulldog. 

So write joe for our offer and our free 
catalog. M coupon. 


“w™2mww0~ Babson Bros, 


19th and California Sts., Dept. 2471 Chicago 
Without obligating me in any way. yy 


our free catalog and $10 on the Ball 
Dog Pipeless Furnace. 
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Bamboo Offers Many Possibilities 


AMBOO as a use- 
ful article in 


Can Be Used a Thou- 


it will make excellent 


. mop handles, knife 

everyday life has sand Different Ways and tool handles, 

not been seriously brush handles, fence 
considered in this posts, telephone and 
country. If it is, the recognition most telegraph poles, chicken roosts, fruit 


likely is confined to its uses for fishing 
poles, long since duly appreciated by 
the small American boy, or by the grown- 
up man who can afford an expensive 
“split bamboo” pole. The American 
housewife has more or less of a distant 
acquaintance with its virtues for use as 
rug poles, or she may be so fortunate 
as to possess a sun-shade for the west 
end of the front porch made from bamboo. 
And there the matter ends. 

Not long ago I happened to be in one 
of the offices of the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington. 
I noticed a num- 
ber of show cases 


tree props, clothes poles, light ladders, 
lathe, and light timbérs for building 
purposes. In fact, there are a thousand 
uses for bamboo in the United States 
today. 

There are a great many kinds of bam- 
boo. Some have little or no economic 
value, but are more or less in the nature 
of wild growth in their native situations 
and are too tender or fragile for practical 
usage. A few varieties, however, com- 
bine quick growth with great tensile 
strength and offer desirable possibilities 
for lumber usage, and it is these varieties 

which have been 
selected and in- 





in which count- 
less articles made 
from bamboo were 
displayed. As I 
looked them over, 
the first thot that 
occurred to me 
was that they were 
probably a batch 
of curios sent back 
by some traveler 
in the Orient, and 
that they were dis- 
played largely for 
ornamentation. 
But every article 
in the cases was 
distinguishable 
from the average 
exhibition of like 
nature, because 
they were all use- 
ful possessing some 
distinct economic 
advantage. 

There were 
numerous chisels, 
knives, baskets, 
sieves, boxes and 
receptacles, all 
made from bam- 
boo and all looking extremely efficient 
and worthwhile. Later I had an op- 
portunity to investigate the bamboo 
matter in detail and was more than sur- 
prised to discover that bamboo is being 
produced in several parts of the country 
at the present time for its economic 
value, and many of the experts who 
have been watching it predict that it 
will soon come to be a very important 
secondary lumber crop in the United 
States, besides filling several other very 
important uses. 

Bamboo and the Orient, particularly 
China, Japan and the Philippines are 
associated in the Occidental mind, and, 
indeed, this is proper because the Orient- 
als have been growing it for at least 
forty centuries because of the distinct 
economic advantages which it possesses. 

And these economic advantages are 
legion. Bamboo can be used for almost 
every purpose under the sun, from use 
as a food product to building houses, 
barns and outbuildings. It can very 
readily take the place of all lumber used 
for light work, and all secondary uses 
to which wood is placed, bamboo can be 
counted upon to substitute. To this end, 





How is this for Bamboo? Yes, it is right in 
this country, at Savannah, Georgia 


troduced into this 
country by trained 
agricultural ex- 
plorers in the em- 
ploy of the gov- 
ernment. 

The biggest trial 
growth now found 
in the United 
States is located 
near Savannah, 
Georgia, one 
view of which is 
shown accom- 
panying this ar- 
ticle. This plan- 
tation has been 
growing for forty 
years and is still 
going strong, in- 
dicating that bam- 
boo once estab- 
lished is hardy and 
prolific, and en- 
tirely able to take 
care of itself. 

“It is our thot,” 
said one of the 
government in- 
vestigators to me, 
“that bamboo will 
make a great secondary crop in the south. 
It is naturally adapted to that climate, 
and we want to see every person in the 
south who has a bit of land or a back- 
yard to plant bamboo. In the first place, 
it is valuable as an ornamental for shade. 
It grows quickly, has a peculiar feathery 
leaf and throws a delightful shade. It 
makes a wonderful play-ground under- 
neath for children. 

“Bamboo can be used as a food crop. 
It throws up a tender tip or shoot not 
unlike asparagus, which can be cooked 
in much the same way as that vegetable 
is, or it can be used in salads and in other 
ways similar to asparagus. But that is 
not all. Consider the great economic 
value it would have for household use, 
and it may even become a valuable 
commercial crop and be sold in our lum- 
ber yards, just as it is in the lumber 
yards of the Orient.” 

Bamboo likes a fairly rich soil, but 
one that is light and well-drained and 
with lots of moisture. Contrary to the 
general opinion prevailing in this country, 
it will not thrive in water-logged soils 
or in wet places. It is not a marsh growth. 
It suobabiy will not stand the severe 
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frosts of the north, altho several orna- 


mental kinds have been grown there. 
oom: The timber varieties have thrived for 
nearly a half century in the south, 
proving that we can grow it, if we so 
ouse desire. 


It is_propagated almost entirely by 
NOT PORTARLE roots at by sucker growth. Bamboo 
blooms and produces seed only once in 
its life, then dies. It requires long years 
before it does this, however, the general 
average being over fifty years. Then 
it may go on for another generation 
before giving signs of a seed crop. A 

























’3 Annual is the 
catalog that tells the plain 
truth about The Best Seeds 
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nd plantation will last indefinitely from That Grow. It describes the 
es sucker propagation and the more one Burpee Quality Seeds. 
: cuts out, after the first six or eight years, ome Many = ,. 8 
> Jousilne manatacturer snd savetourprents| | ‘4e more that comes up to replace what geen |, patine a 
ic on the lumber, millwork, hardware and labor.| | has been removed. It would seem a g . 
Write today for free Aladdin C atalog No. 195 ° ° If you are interestea in P 
re valuable timber crop, indeed, when one gardening Burpee’s Annual 
ns contemplates the ravages of the lum- will be mailed to you free. 4 
al berman! Write for your “Annual” Ea 
1- Bamboo requires absolutely no care today. \ 
le whatever, once established. It will ——— TEAR HERE————— ay 
23 attain a maximum height of forty feet W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. Ms 
3 when mature, and the average diameter Seed Growers Philadelphia Ls 
n of the best timber sorts is six inches, | Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of #3 
= altho it has been known to go to eight | Burpee’s Annual. 87—1 ‘tf 
3 . . inches with reasonable frequenc ie 
Beautiful Colonial Bungalow rte pp. one. Name 4 
d All the lumber for this charming b te cut to That it offers decided advantages in Bi 
- fit by the Aladdin system (not portable). Provedsavings} | many directions for the south seems | R. D. or &t . 
of over 18% waste in lumber and upto 30% savings on ° e fi 
‘ labor. Ask your nearest Aladdin neighbor. | Aladdin reasonably well established. And if “4 4 
- aoe ee arm fg one and Lasting = built everywhere.! | the south grows it in sufficient quantities, | _P: = State- | | 
—— it will serve the entire country some day a ood ° a? ie 
in countless useful ways. ' ee 
| = UB, \d Directions for Finishing pum. 2 Clow. 
Furniture Anyone can make big money by 





growing Knight’s Gibson, Cham- 





; N refinishing old furniture, first apply pion Everbearer, Howard $17 and 
; any good varnish remover. Allow it other dependable strawberries. Our 
to remain until the varnish is softened. sprayed plants are certain to produce 

Remove with a scraper and wash with more berries than ordinary plants. 






ine: i 5 i : They have paid wers as high as 

Story-and-a-Half Bungalow benzine; if the surface is rough, sandpaper 
Here to 2 beoniful California bungaio® Stingea| | OF rub with pumice stone mixed with $2000 per acre; a figure that can’t be 
touched with “entnary field crops. 


lis and designed in both stor d story and a Hy . 
half floor plans. Latter contains four bed-roomns. water. Using a clean brush free from Send for Knight’s Guide toSmall Fruits 






dust, apply a coat of white lead stirring and learn how to raise strawberries; learn 

the contents of the can before using. what others have done; learn why Knight's 
plants are sprayed for the sake of your crop. 

Allow each coat to dry thoroly. Two or Bend a poste ard with your name and 
address tonight. 









three coats may be added according to 
the quality of finish desired and brush 
strokes must be as uniform as possible. 
Then apply three coats of enamel, very 
small amounts of turpentine and white 
lead may be added for the purpose of 
drying and dulling the furniture. Let 
stand forty-eight hours between each 


12-Room Dutch Colonial coat. Enamel in natural state has a high 


Prices quoted include all lumber cut to fit, windows, . 
doors, woodwork, glass, paints, hardware, Halls, lath, gloss which many do not care for. To ob- 
Highest grade clear lumber for, uit interior woodwork,| | tain a dull finish let the furniture dry 


fin Catalog No 19s Send today for Free Alsd-| | thoroly and rub with a piece of felt dipped 


BAY CITY| | in powdered pumice stone mixed with 
The ALADDIN Co., MICHIGAN a or oil. P 
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for 1923 
FREE A WORTH WHILE Book WRITE TODAY 
For Py ee we ay and alllovers of flowers. Lists ‘ 
the old stand-bys; tells of many new varieties. Valu- q 
ableinstructions on ting andcare. Get the benefit ’ 
of the experience of the Oldestcatalog seed house and oe 
growers of Asters in America. For 74 years the nar’ 


authority on Le age flowerand farm seeds, 
bulbs, and fruits. 12 greenhouses. 500 acres. 
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ol "Portland, Oregon, and Toronto, Ontario fg] There are three general steps in the yen Best Crops the Earth Produces 

re » kk, the best we have issued, is ab- 

finishing of new woods: (1) Apply a good solutely free. Ser Send for your copy tota be- 

my, (ee wag filler to prevent the wood from absorbing AES ek oa. Some Oe. oe 

Be Fruit Trees 2 | too much stain. Soft cloths and a stiff Rochester, N.Y. The Flower City 
brush may be used. Let stand half an 





S Nuncery Srocx—Plant 
an Orchard—June- 
budded peach trees, 1- 





Shipped C. O. D. hour. Rough places may appear as the 
Spel, Expoecs and Prctght Prenat grain of the wood is raised and these 


You save agent's profits in 










a buying F eM LY atl should be carefully sandpapered down, year-old apple trees, are 
oO always rubbing across the grain. (2) the kind to plant. We 

F ; 1 she shi > - m= grow lots of them. 

COLLECTION NO. 8 Stain with a good shellac, brushing length tay yt Aap 
wise of the wood. (3) Rub firmly but sice it, SOuUTRERE 













URSERY COMPANY, 
=4 Winchester, Tennessee 





i Postpaid For _ $3, ? § gently with a piece of old felt dipped -_ 


1 Abundance Plum, 1 Delicious Apple. 1 Garttett Pear. powdered pumice stone and water. 
1 Elberta Peach Cherry, ° ° 
2S - final coat of shellac is thengiventhe wood. 


pues, mpnur- | If the furniture is to be painted one or two TREES SHRUBS — EVERGREENS 


25. New itustrated 0” SE : ! : 

LY . pe. Ah wv. | coats of flat white paint is put on and | Vines, roses, peonies, grapes, berry plants. More 
at 8, 2 vhi £, 9. * B.. n Collection + d tl sual 4 t - than 100 varieties of hardy tested sorts. soon 
won aoe tas ; when ary the usual one, two or three from Our Nurseries to Planter at Money Saving 

































me coats of enamel are — and then | Prices. oe ee Se free, worth 
. ‘ . . iti ° oO oaday. 
rubbed down with felt dipped in pumice “BLUE VALLEY NURSERIES 
pay if kept right Be a | tone and water. Desk 2 Blue Meniie, Kaneco 
thow you how: Se Send nd $I, 00 Very satisfactory results will be ob- . :, , 
today for Bee Primer. 2 ont ae reccrof becsapplies. | tained if these directions are followed. | RASPBERRY Cumberland Biackcap plants 









—H. L. today for circular F. Frank Payne, Shawnee, Kans. 











ge ANTREES, SHRUBS 
oo —AND VINES 


Have made good for 39 years. 
This spring they are better than ever. 


We know the varieties sent you are just what you 
order and guarantee them to be absolutely healthy as 
well as true to name—We sell direct from our 400-acre 
Nursery at cost of production, plus one profit. That's why 
Maloney customers get better trees at such exceptional- 
ly low prices. 

Sen«< today for our big Descriptive Catalogue. It 
tells just the things you should know about our nursery 
stock, and much valuable information on planting and 
the care of fruit trees, shrubs, vines, roses and berries. 


We prepay transportation charges on al! orders over $7.50. 


MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
35 Main St., Danville, N. Y. 


SEND Bio FreeCatalosue 
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Kunderd oak 


1923 Thrills 


Joyous New Kunderd Gladioli, 
Ruffied and Plain Petal types. 
Catalog, beautifully illustrated in 
colors, free upon request. It in- 
cludes my personal cultural notes. 
A. E. KUNDERD 

Box 65, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 

The Originator of The Ruffled 
iladiolus 



















Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every 
one anywhere. Plant any time. Old favor- 
ly» ites and new and rare sorts, the cream 
of the world’s productions. 
**Dingee Roses’’ known as 
an best for 72 apes. pars 
lelivery teed anywhere 
in U. 8. Write for copy of . 
Our **New Guide to Rose Culture’’ 
for 1923, It’s FREE 
Illustrates wonderful ‘* Dingee Roses’’ 
in natural colors, It’s more than a catalog 
—it’s _ the lifetime experience of the OLDEST AND 
Lezapivg Rose Growers in America. A practical work on 
rose and flower culture [AL ee <2 few verseten 
3 
Hae Bukian estate” Borat amas’ Ishin” 10 Graeme 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 190, WEST GROVE, PA. 


EEE! 


GLADIO LT Fetes 


The Gladiolus is fast becoming the popular garde n 
flower. The newer gladioli make wonderful cut 
flowers keeping fresh 10 days. I grow most of the 
newer and finer sorts also the standard varieties. 
All leng season bulbs—long season bulbs make large 
blooms and long stems. Ask for my descriptive list. 


Roger Reynolds Nurseries 
Menlo Park, California 


BOLLES DAHLIAS are known all over 
DA A the United States. None over $1.00, a 
————ee= Sifted, selected, choice collection, twelve 
years in the making. Worth your attention; save you 
money. Also seven Bolles Dahlia Booklets; written by 
an American grower, for amateurs and professionals, for 
American conditions of climate, soils, and markets. Beau- 
tifvllyillustrated. Don't plant valuable Dahliasthis year 
without the latest, completest, most exhaustive informa- 
tion obtainable. Bolles Bookiets have exactly what you 
want, and all aoe need to know. Catalog of Dahlias, 
se tus of Booklets, yours for postal. CARLTON 
URGESS BOLLES, Route 94. Media. Penna. 


SPECIAL GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 

A beautiful assortment of 100 me- 

dium sized bulbs, that should most- 
ly give good blossoms the first year, but will be alittle 
later than the larger bulbs. It is madeup of Standard, 
Choice and Exhibition varieties in all colors and shades 
of color and is a real bargain. Catalogue describing 47 
varieties with full cultural directions and prices, free. 


F. H. PALMITER & SON, JANESVILLE, WIS. 
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Growing Seeds For Little Gardens 


LEE McCRAE 


where they 

grew!’ we say 
to ourselves as we 
sprinkle our pre- 
cious flower seeds over the dirt of a 
newly raked bed. 

Altho the bright-colored envelopes 
bear the name of well-known eastern 
dealers, the majority of the seeds are 
actually grown upon the California 
coast where the long season of growth, 
the freedom from storms, and the mild 
moist air have proven especially good 
for the delicate flower-plants which 
must be produced in the open, not under 
glass, if they are 
to be sufficiently 


Sonate shes 


Where Y our Flower Seeds 


Are Grown and How 


sad grey in passing 
thru. Listen to a 
bit of Bodger fam- 
ily history. 

The now ven- 
erable John Bodger was a gardener in 
old England in 1889, blest with a good 
wife, nine children, and a gift for flower- 
culture. 

“But there isn’t enough room for us 
here, boys,” he said to his sons with a 
long sigh. “Something must be done. 
William J., suppose you go to Australia 
and see if there is room for us there.” 

A ticket had actually been bought 
when an old neighbor, returning from a 
trip to America, told 
them of the won- 





hardy for our little 
gardens. Gradually 
the industry has 
grown until this 
state now leads the 
world in flower and 
vegetable seed: pro- 
duction. Fifteen 
million dollars was 
the value of the cut 
blooms and flower 
seeds alone last year 
according to the 
agricultural bureau. 

One firm, John 
Bodger and Sons, 
control five thou- 
sand acres, two 
thousand of which 
are in one tract, 
pictured here. A 
veritable crazy- 
quilt of color it 
must be to the 
bird-men floating 
over it during the 
blooming season. 
The perfume from 
an acre of violets 
is almost intoxica- 
ting. Most of the 
acreage is far from the traveled highways 
so that many transients and not a few 
resident people are quite unaware of the 
fact that these fields are within an 
hour’s ride of the city. 

But back of it all, what tourists never 
see and never guess is the story of toil 
and heart-break and continuous struggle 
that have at last come to this wonderful 
fulfillment in beauty and success. It is 
the story of the pioneer in every land 
and clime and age. And like the haze 
of the hills, it is lit with a certain glory 
as we look back upon it tho it was dull, 





A vast field of Ostrich Feather Asters 


growing seed for many gardens 


derful opportunities 
of “a place called 
Iowa.”’ I am going 
right back,” he said. 
“Let William J., go 
with me.” 

So it happened 
that the oldest of 
the nine landed in 
Iowa. To this day 
he is raving over its 
wonderful soil and 
farming possibil- 
ities. “If I could 
have that black dirt 
roofed over with 
California climate 
I would astound the 
world with my flow- 
ers,” he declares. 

But the seasons 
were too rigorous 
for tender growths, 
so he pushed on to 
the west coast, 
reaching Ventura 
county with just 
four red cents in’ 
his pocket. He had 
been snowbound six- 
teen days enroute, 
and the boy had been two days without 
a mouthful of food when he got his first 
job, making a lawn for an old man. 
But ah, how he worked on that lawn! 
And how immense his first six dollars, 
three days’ wages, looked to him! 

For months, aye, for several years, 
it was a wearisome struggle, saving out. 
of meager wages, trying to “make a 
place” for the waiting ones across the 
sea. Then the father came, they leased 
three acres, and the two labored day 
and night to develop fine kinds of flowers 
and obtain markets for the precious 
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seed. At last they could send for the 
rest, rent larger space, and command 
the attention of big eastern seedmen. 
The entire family, even the mother and 
sisters, worked at the one big job, and 
they found themselves supplying Dreer, 
Henderson, Childs, Ferry, and other 
well-known firms. The quality of their 
output had done it. From shipping by 
the pound, they now ship by the ton; 
from small orders they now contract 
for seed worth several hundreds of 
thousands annually. 

When able to purchase land they 
came farther south, to the Los Angeles 
section, and the interests are so large 
that the brothers divide theresponsibility, 
William J., devoting himself chiefly to 
ornamentals and choice nursery stock, 
other brothers specializing in certain 
flowers and bulbs, but all still doing 
business under the father’s far-known 
name. 

It is a truly-American pioneer story. 
The sturdy, ambitious English folk 
found room here, and so well have they 
done the one thing they knew that 
“English sweet peas” are now shipped 
to Liverpool from California. And the 
same sort of story is being written all 
about us in this coast country, much 
of it in nonpareil, as it were, on wee 
tracts, with failures as well as successes 
for sequels. 

The writer visited one man of eighty- 
three who for many years had made a 
good living and been perfectly happy 
cultivating rare specimens of gladioli 
which he shipped direct to Chicago and 
New Orleans. A man in Hollywood has 
fifteen acres of poinsettas on which he 
is making a world’s record in poinsetta- 
culture as well as a fine income. Each 
deals exclusively in one flower. 

Everywhere in this almost frostless 
region we find gay patches of color 
where amateurs thru hard work and 
persistence, are coming to experience 
and independence thru flower-culture. 
But here, as elsewhere, it is no child’s 
play. Much is to be learned. Some 
members of the flower-family do best 
close up in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre mountains, some in the warmer, 
sweeping San Gabriel Valley, and still 
others in the sand and breeze of the 
ocean fronts. The fields pictured here 
are in the San Gabriel Valley where 
sweet peas, asters, violets and delicate 
lace flowers do particularly well. Spanish 
iris, many bulbs, and especially the 
calla lily thrive better near the harbor. 
The yellow calla, a somewhat recent 
production and still a novelty to many 
gardeners, is most prolific in the sandy 
soil and foggy atmosphere of the beaches. 

One finds the commercial growers 
just as enthusiastic as the veriest begin- 
ner. They love to work right with their 
employees, be they Japanese, Chinese, 
Mexican or American. Mr. Bodger says 
the Jap gardeners do better working 
for themselves, but that the Chinese 
are his most dependable help. 

“T have a garden of men as well as 
plants,” says one manager with a note 
of pride in his voice. “Every man of 
them is faithful and loves his job. That 
is why we succeed so well, why we can 
raise such glorious blooms and develop 
such surprising varieties. Each is a 
specialist. 

“All our finest seeds must be hand- 
picked and from the first blooms, as a 
rule, for they are of stronger strain and 
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produce earlier plants; but when a large 
field has been gone over once or twice 
and the plants are all dead ripe we turn 
in a sort of grain-header, cut it like hay, 
and toss the heads upon a big canvas 
spread out in the open to dry and shake 
out their seeds. Then you may see 
laborers scoop up shovelfuls of seed and 
cart it off in buckets to the graders in 
the packing-house.”’ 

This seedman is particularly proud 
of his many fine varieties of asters; 
another points to the dahlia-flowered 
zinnias produced by careful selection 
on his acres. The new shades and curling 
petals of these asters shown here are 
exquisite, and the zinnias are not at all 
the coarse, bizarre-colored flowers we 
knew even ten years ago. Some of them 
are eight inches across, and delicate of 
both shade and texture of petal. 

Occasionally these flower-fields may 
be found beneath the rows of thrifty 
English walnut trees, as pictured here, 
but usually they do better in the open 
spaces. All are irrigated, and given 
every possible chance for their roots 
are depended on to produce such blooms 
and seeds as shall be wanted in millions 
of wee gardens the world over. Much of 
California’s supply goes directly from 
these packing houses to Europe, tho 
our seedsmen frankly admit that the 
United States must still import its finest 
bulbs from Holland. 

The industry is new in this land. The 
Bodger family are among its earliest 
pioneers. But the growers are true 
gardeners, not regarding their business 
with cold commercial eyes, but loving 
their broad acres as we small home 
workers hover over our tiny beds. Yet 
who could grow flowers successfully with- 
out putting heart into it as well as time 
and labor and money? Who, indeed? 


Begonias 

To me, begonias are the most fascinat- 
ing of all house plants. They require a 
good rich soil. I do not favor commercial 
fertilizers or other plant foods. Still I am 
but an amateur, tho I speak from actual 
experience. I have found a mixture of 
good garden soil, sand and leaf mold in 
equal parts to bring best results. Do not 
put your begonias in a deep narrow pot. 
They are surface feeders and love to 
spread their roots out, not down. 

Many and varied are the kinds. New 
creations and old standbys mingle on the 
same shelf. Of the latter, Diadema is 
typical. Once common, now almost ex- 
tinct. A fine specimen and “Living in 
hearts it leaves behind,” will never die. 
It is coming back and a collection is not 
complete without it. 

Jessie is among the freakish. A sturdy 
climber. Grass green leaves, showing just 
the faintest inclination to twirl at base 
and pointed at end. Splashed in older 
growth with orange. Edge irregular and 
of a lovely blood red. From the face of 
the leaves many tiny leaves shoot up. 
Singly and in bunches they appear. 
From the pink flowers entire new plants 
hang. Jessie loves weeds, earth and leaf 
mold. She does not want to be planted 
deep. A pan six inches deep will hold a 
large plant. I put a layer of leaf mold 
on top and let the water trickle thru it to 
to the hungry rootlets. Keep begonias 
out of wind and hot sun. Give them a 
permanent place in the house. They do 
not like to be moved from one room to 
another.—“Begonia Lover.” 











This Book 
Tells You 


—that Privet should be : 
planted with part of the 
branches under the ground, which is 
not the case with all other hedge plants 
and shrubs. 


Send 10c for How to Beautify Your Home 
Grounds. It tells how to plan your plant- 
ing, how to plant, prune and care for shrubs, 
roses, etc.—60 pages illustrated. This price 
is to cover mailing cost. Its value is what 
you make it. 


Send for our new Catalog —Free 


It describes the best varieties of fruit and orna- 
mental trees and plants, tells how to prepare the 
ground, when, where, what and how to plant, 
distances to plant, ripening dates, etc. of apple, 








pear, peach, cherry, plum, blackberry, raspberry, 
grapes, strawberry, rhubarb, asparagus, gives de- 
scriptions, use, etc. of ornamental trees, shrubs, 
roses, peonies and iris. You'll find it a big help in 
getting a good start. 


Send 10c for Inside Facts of Profitable Fruit 
Growing, an 80-page illustrated booklet that 
18, a8 SO Many say, “a wonderful help to fruit 
growers. 


td-for 
Growing satisfaction 


NURSERIES ~CO 
NEOSHO 
NEOSHO. MO. 








Standard everywhere—at 
Agricultural Colleges, Ex- 
periment Stations, among 
gardeners, truckers and 
home gardens. All size 
put up under U. 8. 

Mark Weare 
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CHINESE LETTUCE CABBAGE 


The wonder of the age, excelled 
by none as a Lettuce or with NEW PET-SAI 
Tomatoforsala¢. Whencooked 
or raw as cabbage it is extra fine. 
Easily grown, pure white, crisp 
and tender. 

Heads grow from 10 to 15 pounds 
each. direct from China. We 
will mall one packet of PE-TASI 
eae BON ive poerwctions in a 


°FOR ‘ONLY ‘10 10 CENTS 
Also pkt. Dwarf Giant Tomato 
and our 1923—3 colored 16th an- 
niversity seed book. Coupon good 
for 10 cents when returned to us 
with your first seed order. 
Send dime or stamps today. 











Smith: DeWitt Seed Co., Box H. Auburn, N.Y. 
Ln 


Grown by 
a Woman 







I will send 5 liberal 
For 10c white, pink ~~ 
son and purple. No better grown. 
Guaranteed to Please | 








Order . send 10c to help pay 
postage packing and receive 
the 5 new varieties of asters 
end bargain Seed Book. 
Charlotte Se 
Dept.69 , Reekford, Illinois. 
1200 fertile acres of vigorous fruit 
EE d shade trees, active vines and 
Ik ornamentals offer unusual choice. 
69 years of nation-wide associa- 
ANIS tion with professional nurserymen 
and orchardists your guarantee of 
PL dependability. A postal will bring 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Narserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 209 Painesville, Ohie 


my 
M. Haines 
an 
berry bushes, sturdy perennials and 
RU 1923 catalog—free! 
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15¢ 
1923 Garden & Farm 
10001 


“Plant and Gare Fore Garden. 
FREE cations ge 
onsen 
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Rock River Valley Form, BOX 181 ,ROCKFORD, ILL. 





























Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—53 years 





































R. H. SHUMWAY, tL, 


unt s Seed eee FREE 
Over a hundred pages of | 


new and standard Vegetable, 
Flower and Farm seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants. Accurate photographs, truthful descrip- 
tions, helpful pl et hints. Sent to anyone 
absolutely free—write today. 

M. M. HUNT & CO., Seedsmen 


Ww 
148 A. Chambers Street New York City 
FREE wmaicstic tomato 
The largest, handsomest and 
most solid, finest quality of all—sent free, Ask 
also for large illustrated free catalogue of Gar- 
den and Farm Seeds, Mention this paper. 


IOWA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES,IOWA 


PEACH&APPLE 


CED PRICES 
DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Small or Lots by Express, Freight or Par 
Pear, herry, Berries, G , Nuts. Shade and 
Coe nnutal Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 
TENK. NURSERY CO., Bex 30, TENN. 














































100 Seeds of ‘Our Famous 
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If You Live in the North 


Now is the time to look over the seed 
you stored in the fall to be sure that 
mice or weevils are not injuring it. 

January is a good time to draw up 
plans for the flower garden and the 
vegetable garden, ora combination gar- 
den. ‘A stitch in time saves nine.” 

Write for your’ seed catalogs and make 
your selections. It will save last minute 
worry, and you'll be sure of having 
everything you want. 

Keep an eye on the outdoor vegetable 
pits to be sure that winter weather is 
not injuring anything. The chances are 
that extra covering of dirt or straw will 
be necessary as the cold weather in- 
creases in intensity. 

Your basement vegetable cellar will 
bear close watching. Be careful to close 
the ventilator on excessively cold nights. 
Remember that frost seeks the lowest 
level and may enter the open ventilator 
pipe and ruin some of your vegetables. 

Keep the sand on the floor of the 
vegetable cellar moist. It acts as a 
humidor and if kept moist will preserve 
the vegetables against “shriveling.”’ 

If you forgot to apply plenty of manure 
to the rhubarb and asparagus rows in 
the fall, it can be done now. 

Examine your cold frames to be sure 
that no wind is getting into them. It may 
be necessary to bank them up with a 
little more soil or manure to prevent this. 

Bulbs can be potted early in January 
and stored in cool places, as in the vege- 
table cellar, to induce slow root growth. 

You can propagate indoor plants at 
this season, if you so desire. Leaf cut- 
tings, or green wood cuttings are made 
and best started in boxes of moist, clean 
sand. 

Go over your list of garden tools. If 
they require sharpening or repairing, 
now is the time to do it. It will save 
time to be ready for the garden work. 
If you wish to add to your equipment 
this season or make replacements, order 
your catalogs now and make your se- 
lections. Garden tools are sometimes 
hard to secure at the last minute. 

Select your pergola or arbor now. If 
you are going to build your own, draw 
up your plans and spend the long eve- 
nings to profit. Cypress is probably the 
most satisfactory lumber for garden 
furniture or lattice work because of its 
resistance to decay and the fact that it 
does not split when a nail is driven into 
it. 

Order your manure now and have it 
carted to the garden. It can even be 
spread out on top of the snow. In fact, 
it is better to do this because when the 
snow melts it will carry much of the 
fertility down into the soil. 

Have a forcing frame in the garden 
tiis spring. You caneasily build one your- 
self, or order sne from your seed dealer. 
It will give you a great start with the 
garden work this spring. 


If You Live in the South 


Set beds of rhubarb and asparagus. 
A top dressing of manure can be added 
to the rows with profit. Both are com- 
paratively rank feeders and require in- 
creasing amounts of fertilizer. 

In the Gulf states sweet potatoes are 
sometimes started in frames or hotbeds 
the last of January. In these regions 
they are ready for the open garden in 
March or April, depending upon the 
season. 

Plans should be made now for the 
garden work. There is little time left 
before the early garden work can be 
started, in many sections of the south. 
You can let the work develop as the 
season advances, but have a plan. It 
never pays to work without one. 

You can transplant perennials in Jan- 
uary, if the ground is not frozen. 

A glass forcing box placed over a few 
rhubarb plants or asparagus will ordi- 
narily bring them out extra early. 

If the weather is at all favorable, one 
can risk a few garden crops out of doors 
such as radish and onions, parsnips, 
garden peas, turnips and cabbage plants. 

If the soil is wet, harrow it two or 
three days before planting. This will 
help warm it up and dry it out for plow- 
ing or spading. 

Head lettuce plants can be risked out 
of doors in many sections the last of 
January. 

If it is possible to work the soil this 
month, plant your sweet peas in a sunny 
location. Trench them and use plenty 
of barnyard manure. Sweet pea seed 
should be covered about six inches deep. 

Start dahlias in hotbeds or cold frames. 
Transplant when the danger of spring 
frost is over. Such plants will blossom 
the same year. 

You can try violets, pansies, perennial 
phlox and other hardy perennials the 
same way. 

Make or order your sundials, bird 
houses, benches, arbors and trellis with- 
out delay. Your garden work will soon 
command all of your attention. 

Hardy flowers can be started in beds 
protected from the cold wind and exposed 
to the sun. Hollyhock, larkspur, foxglove, 
snapdragon, allyssum, candytuft and 
poppies may be tried. If you want to be 
sure, start them in cold frames. They 
will blossom in late spring and early 
summer. 

Keep an eye on the house plants at 
this time. Water well and keep the dead 
parts removed. It will pay to water with 
liquid manure now and then. Horse or 
cow manure can be soaked in a bucket 
for this purpose. About once a week is 
the proper interval for applications. 

If there are plant lice on the house 
plants, wash the leaves with strong soap 
water, or other remedies. Red spiders and 
scale must be kept off. 

Don’t forget that house plants need 
iresh air in aoundance every day, 
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HOW TO SPRAY 
and make it pay 


ROW bigger, finer fruit and v a- 
bles than your neighbor: have 
healthier trees, shrubs and flowers. 

Get alow-priced Hayes Bucket, Com- 

pressed Air, Barrelor Wheelbarrow Spray- 
er—useful also for whitewashing, cold wa- 
ter painting, disinfecting chicken houses, 
cattle and hogs. 

The Hayes Wheelbarrow is a one-man 
outfit—an extra large air chamber holds 
pressure while you spray two 1s8-:t. rows 
orsmalitree. All working parts in Hayes 
Hand and Power Sprayers are non-corro- 
sive, made of brass or bronze. Finest 
construction. Prices low. Distribu- 
tor; and Dealers in all princi- 

pal cities. Write us for catalog. 


FREE! SEND FOR THIS 
SPRAYING CHART 
eee nue, ,easy. The only 
guide that gives recipes on tablespoon- 
alion basis. Formulas and directions 
‘or spraying fruits, vegetables and 
shrubs, disinfectants, whitewash, etc. 
Sent free to anyone interested in 


Bucket 
Sprayer 


Hayes Sprayers. Mail usa 

post card today. 
Spray Rings—Farmers: 
send for new folder, 
‘‘Spray Rings and how 
toform them.”* 


Wheel- HAYES PUMP & 


Sprayer PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 172, Galva, il. 


AWD 
POWER 


ICT) SPRAYERS 








growa a 
standard varieties. Plants grown on new 
land with vigorous white root systems. Also 
vines. ices right. 
true, to name and reach 
or refun ur money. 
and read send bow to 
wherries si 
Address ai >! H. NURSERIES 
Dept. H Onekama, Michigan 
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Anyone can succeed with Conard 

=) Star Roses—guaranteed to bloom 
or your money back. Varieties for 

» every climate, ie every pepors urpose, all 
with the durable Star Tag to label 


each rose in your garden. Simple directions with every 
rose. Send now for complete, free illustrated catalog. 


CONARD fini watz! 


Rede Pyle. Pre. West Grove, Pa. 


ful furs—the latest that fasbion creates 
m for you Sven ane 











teat new style guaranteed 

tN wgmen —~ . et styles, 
ce or capital necess- 
UR PAY tithe IN ADVAN Easy to 
os I. ~ show samples sad write orders. We de- 
liver and collect— eens pe gustemenp and repeat 
orders mean permanent idee ar in- 
me. Big outfit en on colors and gredes 

inoludin “ Gnest sil d heathers. 
Mac-0-Chee Mills Co., De Desk 2531, Cincinnati., 0. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS a & Up 


ase 


prices. Piast are large, heavily 
rooted and thrive readily. luce 
a) Sasa of choicest fruit. You can 
e up to $1000 an acre from these 
plants. Write for free catalog and 
prices. Don't delay: write today. 
g DASS NURSERY 60. * ae 








Fruit, Garden and Home 


Mt. Vernon | 


Continued from page 9 


towards this landing, and fronts out on | 


the river. It was here that LaFalette 
came in 1824, and went at the sight of 
it. The new tomb, 
from the river, and out of sight of the 
main grounds, was built according to 


| directions found in Washington’s will. 
| The remains 


were placed there about 


back some distance | 


1832. There George and Martha Wasbh- | 


ington sleep side by side in their Vermont 
marble caskets. 

How can one describe his feelings when 
he comes to Mt. Vernon? That he is 


impressed, tremendously impressed, goes | 


without saying. Then, what is it that 
prints into his mind impressions never 
to be forgotten? 
man in history; is it his great and lasting 
service to country; 
spotless character as a man; is it his 


| 


Is it the weight of the } 


is it his upright and | 


absolute integrity and strength of pur- | 


pose? We grant all these, but they do 
not suffice. 


Washington came into possession of | 


Mt. Vernon in 1759 thru the death of 
his brother Lawrence, at an age of 
twenty-seven years. Mt. Vernon was 
the work of his aristocratic brother; it 
was just as magnificent, as large, as pre- 
tentious as he could make it. 
materials with which to work were limited 
and the builder had, forsooth, to draw 
upon the native hills and forests even 
against his will. Just as much as he could 
import, he shipped in. Whether intention 
or Fate had their way is immaterial, for 
Mt. Vernon emerged when completed, 
a magnificent estate and magnificent 
because of its very simplicity. 

Young George Washington came to 
Mt. Vernon early enough in life to be 
influenced by its atmosphere. He had 
been s or, wilderness scout, a typical 
frontier lad. Now the lofty simplicity, 
even grandeur, of his estate sobered him. 
He became imbued with a deep sense of 
duty and obligation to discharge his 
trust well, and to serve his fellow-men. 
He cared iiitle for the pomp and display, 
the affectation, the pride and selfishness 
of those of his “set.’’ We find him writing 
“rules of conduct”’ in which he protested 
these petty faults of character; we find 


him arguing against duelling and re- | 


fraining from it himself; we find him 
leaving Mt. Vernon no less than three 
times to serve his country as a volunteer, 
when he might have remained at home 
to manage his 5,000 acre estate. 

Mt. Vernon was the pride of his life— 
the pride in the sense that it was his 
task in life to see that the great estate 
was economically and properly managed. 
He longed to return to it; he was offered 
a third term as President and could have 
had it, but he could not resist the lure 
of his home. When war threatened with 
France, he reluctantly agreed to take 
the field again, but his heart was heavy 
within him. This we now know. 

Washington was the richest man of 


But the | 





his time. No man had a bigger estate so | 
well developed; no man had the mansion | 
Mt. Vernon was. 

Lofty and noble and inspiring as it is, 
Washington rose to even greater heights, 
for he expressed in human character what 
it expresses in stone and wood and glass. | 
Its grandeur lies in its magnificent sim- 
plicity, and in this it stands as a perfect 
mirror of the man who lived in its at- 
mosphere for forty years! 


| STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


4 ee 





One of the many surprises for 
flower lovers in our New 
Garden Annual. 


Describes and illustrates every- 
thing for garden and farm. 


T The exceptional vigor of our 
northern grown seeds assure 
quickest results and make 
gardening a real pleasure. 


This book sent free and for a 
liberal packet of Extra Early 
Cosmos, include 15c postage. 


Special_A $10.00 course in 

“Growing Flowers for Profit” 

awarded as a premium to 
customers. Write today. 





$29, ist Ave., Faribault, 
Mina. 





eter paying high prices ™ 
trawberries. Write for our 

Rd big, new Strawberry Book. 

See how easy and protease it is to grow 
your own big red berries. Book hetgres in in col 


fF FR pany PLANT: winning J Kei = ROBRED | 
Bargain Strawberry ry Gardens 
at Special Low Prices, from $2.85 up. Tells how 


= thousands of families are Faxing Strawberries 
s from a! until snow flies, from Kellogg’s Liq 


= beer 5 aa @ gin oe and to big cash 

S$ no, out ‘ctlows” - 
Z 
Ss 








MUNSON ORIGINATIONS 


For all parts of the United States. 
And Other Nursery Stock. 


Catalog Sent Free 
THE MUNSON NURSERIES 


BOX G, 315, DENISON, TEXAS 








DWARF APPLE TREES 
DWARF PEAR TREES 
DWARF PLUM TREES 
DWARF CHERRY TREES 
DWARF PEACH TREES 
Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 
Cc. C. McKAY, M Box F. Geneva, N. Y. 


ant’’. All novel 
beautifully illustrated 1928 free doom piste 
stocks of seeds, bulbsand plants. egtalog complet 


Emma V. White Co. 


638 Second Ave., No.4 Minneapolis, Minnesota 


4 TREES & PLANTS THAT GROW; 
| CATALOG FREE se 


Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, gy 
am Best Quality, Low Prices. Satisfac- Sipem 
aia tion or moneyrefunded. 70yearsin § 
business proof ofour responsibility. Bx 
Write for Nursery and Seed catalog. Stay 


} PETER BOHLENDER a SONS . 
pring Hill Nu 
Box 219 Tippecanoe City, (Miami Co.) Ohio 











$3.00 per 1,000. History and 

4 oD wr valuable illustrated book free. 
ress, 

MAYER S PLANT NURSERY, : Merrill, Mich. 








Mrs. Bohen’s Shopping Suggestions 





Probably you will find these items in your home shops. 
If you don’t Mrs. Bohen will be glad to execute your order 
on receipt of price, purchaser to pay express charges from 
Chicago. Address Mrs Bohen care Fruit, Garden and 
Home, 1119 Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
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37 Week End Case—just the thing for auto traveling. Case is covered with black 
enamel duck, steel frame, black leather straps all around case, reinforced leather 
corners; is lined with fancy cretonne and has a tray in body of case. May be had 
” ~— i $13.00 28-inch $14.40 
-inch size, 5 inch size, : 14-piece Household Set not all shown here, packed in attractive whi . 
26-inch size, $13.70 30-inch size, $15.50 sh onl cee See an pene ms eeaaiive whine ben; 
1—1%-qt. round casserole. 
1—10)4x6'4x2 inches; oblong utility dish. 
1—1-qt. round pudding dish. 
2—9\-inch pie plate, wide rim. 
1—9 4x5) 4x26 inches; oblong bread pan. 
1—9%x5%x2% inches; oblong biscuit pan 
6—6-oz. custard cups; round, French style. 
Each, $10.50, 





39 End Table—Solid walnut or mahogany top, finished in the Depnier Gestene 4C_ Ladies’ light weight Suit Case made of cobra-grained cowhide leather, silk- 
walnut or mahogany. Height, 24 inches, top 28x12 inches. Each, $13.00. lined, with pockets in lid and each end. Sewed leather hinge and has two gold- 
plated locks. Size 22 inches. Price, $26.50. 


era 


—< 
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41 End Table—Solid mahogany 
or walnut top. Height, 26 inches; 
width, 25 inches; depth, 12% inches 
Mahogany or Walnut, $8.50. 


42 5-piece Engraved Gift Set, 

— in an attractive white gift 

90x; each set contains: 

1—1%-qt. engraved oval casserole. 

1—9%x5\%x2% inches; oblong en- 
graved metal loaf pan. 

1—8% inches; round pie plate, 
wide rim. 

1—9%x7%x1\%_—siinches; = oblong 
biscuit pan. 

1—7%x5%x2 inches; oblong bak- 
ing dish. Price, $9.50. 
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Extraordinary Novelties in 
Flowers and Fruit for 1923 





30-40 Tons to the Acre 
THE a TOMATO 


Most perfect ev Firm, deep-red flesh 
free from acid taste. Drought and blight-resist: 
ant. Flourishes in almost any soil. Price of the 
DIENER TOMATO SEED: sample pkg. 25c; 
\-acre pkg. 50c; l-acre pkg. $1.50. 


Try the PEPPER TOMATO 


A distinctive new creation, richer and more flavory 
than the tomato. Vigorous, free bearing and 
early ripener. ‘-acre pkg. 50c; l-acre pkg. $1.50. 


RUFFLED MONSTER PETUNIAS 
DIENER’S (Single) 

Largest and most beautiful varieties ever created. 
Seed in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red, Variegated; White: Red, black cen- 
ter; Pale Lilac-pink, large veined center; mixed. 
For others, somewhat smaller than the Ruffied 
Monster, see FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 
Any of the above, 50c pkg. 


DIENER’S PINK GLORY 
The novelty Petunia for 1923. Pure flame-rose 
ink without a trace of pam. Flowers three to 
four inches in diameter. he most gorgeous 
Petunia ever marketed. 
This seed is 50c per package. 


GLADIOLI 


The world’s most perfect imen—famous for 
color, perfection and profusion. 

New varieties—1923 productions which attain new 
beauty, color, growth and heighth of spikes. 

Color illustrated in our 1923 catalog. 


Write Today For Our New Catalog 


1923 Catalog on Request.—Color illustrations 
and complete description of our 1923 
productions in Fruits and Flowers. 


RICHARD DIENER, Inc. 
Kentfield, Martin County, Cal. 














Trees - Plants - Seeds 


A superb stock of the highest grade trees, low, 
direct-from-grower prices, now ready for commercial 
orchards or home planting. Also ornamental shrubs, 
bushes and perennials. Seeds for the vegetable or 
flower garden. Write for latest catalog. It’s free, 


OHIO BEAUTY APPLE—A large, 
smooth, juicy winter apple of delicious 
flavor. For eating or cooking. We 
have the exclusive sale of this excel- 
lent apple and the DR. WORCESTER 
PEACH. 


WOODLAWN NURSERIES 


898 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 














STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
$3.50 per Thousand and up. Our strong, healthy 
tremendous bearing plants guarantee big crops of 
luscious berries. Best varieties for all kinds of solls. 
Many new varieties such as — Bun Special, 
Premier, Marvel and The_ world’s 
| atest new Everbeari Strawberry CHAMPION. 
1 line of Raspberries, Blackberries and Asparagus. 
Greatly Reduced Prices. Our customers are 
making up to $1200.00 per acre from small fruits. 
LARGE STOCK OF GOOD 
At $35.00 per thousand GRAPE PLANTS 
Deautiout new cclor catalog Write today. 


BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Box 17, Bridgman, Mich. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Suburbani Truckers, 
Plone N urserymen, Fruit Growers. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
2535 Uni.Av.S.E.,Minneapolis,Minon. 


SoClUGRAPE-VINES 


te, Tren, | ete. Best rooted stock. 
Genuine Ch diy a sample pens mai or 20c. Doceript ive 
price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Box G, Fredonia, x Y. 


100—P, 
50—tor $1. postoaia 





Catalog 
Free 











Everbearing Strawberries, $1.25. 
well Hawkins, Piedmont, Mo. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


ae, 
What Shall I Do? 


It is very often a real help in ridding the | 
mind of worry, to tell your difficulties to an | 
understanding and sympathetic friend. The 
truth of this statement proves itself over and 
over again in the number of letters asking our 
opinion on all kinds af problems which our 
readers send us. 











If you are puzzled over the conventions of 
our modern social life, or have a personal 
problem that is bothering you, we will be g!ad 
to help you with it. Another person's view- 
point may solve or suggest the solution of 
your difficulty. 


Sign your initials only, if you prefer, but 
send a stamped, addressed envelope for reply. | 
Address Bertha Averille, Fruit, Garden and | 


Home, Des Moines, lowa. 
a — ay) 


Writing the ‘‘Thank You” 


Letter 


CCASIONALLY some pessimistic 

person deplores the fact that 

writing “thank you” letters after 
Christmas grows burdensome; that they 
are sure to be remembered by the people 
they have forgotten and that they in- 
variably remember those who have for- 
gotten them. Writing the happy letter 
of thanks is a faculty with which not all 
are endowed but it is one which all of us 
may cultivate, and we may charge all 
the effort put forth to the “upkeep of 
friendship.” 

The ability to express gratitude is well 
worth having for it paves the way for 
gaining and keeping friends. It is almost 
unpardonable not to acknowledge im- 
mediately any gift or favor and no person 
should consider they have so many 
friends that any of them are to be neg- 
lected. Ameng the questions frequently 
asked us on the Yuletide subject of 
correspondence are the following: 

Q. In the beginning of a letter what 
salutation does ene use? 

Is it correct to say My dear Mrs. 
Brown, when writing to someone one 
does not know very well? 

A. This is the formal salutation When 
you have become better acquainted you 
may drop the word mm 

Q. How does a girl sign her name? I 
have many letters of thanks to write and 
I do not know if it is correct to sign my 
name Miss Louise Smith or just Louise 
Smith. 

A. Sign your name Louise Smith. 

Q. Is it correct to use bright colored 
stationery? I recently purchased some 
and my friends tell me not to use it. 

A. Bright colored stationery is not in 
good taste. Plain white, or light gray 
paper may be used and black ink is better 
than blue or violet for social corres- 
pondence. 

Q. What title does a married woman 
use in signing a letter? 

A. A married woman signs social 
letters thus: Mary Reid. She never uses 
her husband’s name prefixed by Mrs. 
In business correspondence she will write 
in brackets under her name, Mrs. John 
R. Reid. 

Q. What is the proper ending for a 
letter? 

A. Relatives and intimate friends may 
close their letters with the words ‘‘Affec- 
tionately yours,”’ or ‘“Devotedly yours.” 
More formal letters may close with such 
endings as “Very truly yours,” ‘“Sin- 
cerely yours,” or “With kind regards.” 
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The We. Boalt hy, vigor 
whberry w tice a fault. 
Gives lasting satisfaction. Nets 
many of our customers $1500.00 
an acre. Beautiful color, and a 
flavor you can't forget. i7 to Lg 
Hil a quart. Resists droug 
and late. i 


early 

Growers will d iscard ail other 
kinds. We ~e, save you money 
on the most thrifty and profit- 

7 able varieties of Straw 
So wt Ras} pberry, Blackberry and 
ants. Grown in the famous 
Michigan tgan Pratt Belt. Packed to reach 
you f naa pees 8 We ship direet to 
ees. Special rates if you 
liberal guarantee snd 






























Are adding beauty to 
thousands of American 
homes. 


4 ae Seed Novelties 


ero ee, radiant 


plant 

Blue Lace Fiower, like Queen 
Anne Lace........ 

Jerusalem Cherry, red or golden 
berries 

One packet "each (70c value) for.. 25¢ 
12 Superb Gladioli Bulbs 

her —~ tu! f Primuli Hybrids 

a — got color, 12 me re tn bulbs 25c 

ler:—Send 50c for both offers and we 

will 7 Ss named Dahlia root FREE. 
Big Premium in Our Catalog 

Many color plates and special advice valuable for 

every kind A, garden. Mention this paper. 


John Lewis Childs, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 





and Choice Small Fruits 


From your own garden. Delicious grapes 
for tab * juice or jelly. Plant in yard 
on arbor, trellis, along fence. Easy to 
™ grow, little care. Wesend strong canes, 
well rooted. 56 years’ experience growing 
GRAPE-VINES. Small Fruits, best vari- 
eties, bear second year—Currants, Gooseber- 
ries, Blackberries, Raspberries, Strawberries. 
Also Asparagus plants and Flowering shrubs. 
Write for free catalog today. 
y T. S. HUBBARD COMPANY 
































Box 16. Fredonia, New York j 


SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 
Reduced mm AND VINES 


and worms; be po pase 
of perfect 
Stahi's oma 
Spraying Outfit 














x ‘ — full treatise on 
ng fruit les. 
w STAHL SPRAYER CO. 
Box 77, Quincy, tl. 





60 Acres of ROSES 


Visualize this broad expanse of sturdy, prolific rose 
plants, riotously colorful in nature’s richest shadings. 
Think what it means to the buyer. Consider the range 
of selection; the certainty of receiving hardy plants 
only. Our reputation of 69 years’ standing guarantees 
the quality of the rose offerings in our new catalog. 
Write for it to-day. 
HE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


10c Brings 10 Packets 


High Grade Tested Garden Seeds and a FREE copy 
of our catalog with information about hundreds of 
: arieties of Fruit Trees, Seeds and Plants. A coupon, 

for 10c will be 2 cont you io 2 ly om next order. 


T 
practeniipatagg A, "Dept. 33, Fayetteville, Ark. 


PURE HONEY Y $i. 15 Sib. Rat adelivered ease 


Box 192 








issouri He ~4 
DER, Route 1, Asheville, N. C. 





































































Useful Ideas for Home Craftsmen 


N getting an article from a medi- 
cine chest there is always danger 
of handling the wrong bottle, and 

as some of the medicines are poison- 
ous they should be kept separate. 

This can be overcome by making 
a cabinet with a special compart- 
ment for poisons, as you will see by 
the sketch. 

As there is quite a little moisture 
in a bathroom and from the solutions 
themselves, some kinds of wood 
shrink and swell, either leaving an 
opening or swelling the door tight 
shut. For this reason it is a good 
plan to make your cabinet of cy- 
press, as this wood is affected very 
little by moisture—its natural growth 
being in swamps—and it can be ob- 
tained at most lumber yards in wide 
pieces. 

In making a cabinet, fit the door 
rather loose, leaving cne-sixteenth of 


EARL M. COOK 









































A S00D way to use the cold o 
the winter for keeping foods is 
to discard the ice box and build a 
dust-tight cupboard or California 
cooler. The one“‘dllustrated was 
built from an old talking machine 
packing case. By nailing some 1x2- 
inch strips on the front and sides to 
form a paneled effect, put in some 
shelves and hinge the door, you have 
your box ready to place. Now cut 
a hole about 8x12 inches thru the 
outside wall at any convenient place 
where the back of the case is to set, 
and case in, first putting in a coarse 
piece of screen wire to keep out mice; 
also it is a good plan to cover the 
inside with a piece of cheese cloth 
to keep out dust and snow. Now 
cut a hole to correspond in the baek 
of your case, and you have an excel- 
lent refrigerator with no cost for ice. 


an inch clearance all around to allow This California cooler was built from an old talking OR some reason or other there is 


for any moisture that might affect it. 
Another idea that one man had 


was to purchase a mirror in a stout frame of about the right 
proportions for a door and build his case around this. 


If you wish, a cabinet can be built in a 
recess cut between the studding over the 
wash bowl. Before making the cabinet, first 
cut your opening so that you will know the 
proper size, being careful not to crack the 
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i A. 
J- Foot 
A medicine chest with a special poison com- 
partment, away from the other medicines 


laster around the opening any more than is necessary. Your 
rder frame will cover about four inches of this. 
In finishing cypress or other wood give one or two good 


coats of shellac, rubbing each 


coat with a piece of fine sand- Oo 


paper, then give two to four 
good coats of enamel rubbing 








down each coat with sand- 
paper as before, and you will 
be well repaid for the effort 
spent. 


NOTHER man’s way of 





Machine case 























How to place a conventional medicine 


cabinet in the wall 


often an unused recess between a 
corner and a chimney that is the col- 


lection place of the vacuum cleaner or some other articles 
that can be altered so as to be not so unsightly. This can 


be done by putting up a few shelves or if 
the home craftsman feels a bit more capable 
a cupboard can be constructed as shown 
in our sketch. This makes an excellent 
place to keep towels, linen or bedding 


How to make use of the space between a corn- 
er and the chimney in the bathroom. A linen 
closet adds immeasurably to every bathroom 


and is all the more appreciated because some unsightly corner 


has been made useful. When one has the liking and the genius 


~ 
~ 








utilizing waste space is 





shown in the accompanying 
sketch. Needing some place 








to put rubbers and umbrellas, 
he hit upon the idea of using 
the unused place under the 
stairs. There was no open- 
ing into it, so he carefully 
pried up the treads, drew all 
the nails, and hinged the 


treads as shown. This required no cutting other than using 
a few pieces of packing lumber to box in the space below the step. 


Showing how the kitchen steps may be coveted into a receptacle for 


rubbers, overshoes and old shoes 
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for the work he can make his doors and drawers. If it is im- 


possible to do this, either 
for lack of time or 
some other cause, doors, 
drawers and such things 
may be had on short 
order thru the local 
lumberman or thru a 
millwork house. The 
only important sugges- 
tion with regard to this 
is that measurements be 
made very accurately. 

Possibly there is a 
place where a cabinet 
cannot be built in, tho 
there is room for a cab- 
inet. It is not especially 
difficult to construct a 
roomy chest of drawers 
and shelves on the idea 


suggested above. Such a piece is especially useful when it is 
impossible to build the linen closet into the house, 
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The Garden That Made Good 


Continued from page 15 
importance of good permanent wind- 
breaks ae 

I had my ground in the best condition 
possible and when danger from frost was 
over my beds were planted. I learned 
the importance of having strong, early 
plants and an abundance of them. I'll 
not name all the problems that confronted 
me that first season; I was a raw amateur 
and had everything to learn. Nearly 
everything, on the whole, took hold and 
grew on the start but a prolonged dry 
spell later on threatened destruction as 
the ground seemed to go stone dry. 
Tho I couldn’t afford a regular water 
system just now I realized the need of 
some method of irrigation. Four timbers 
four inches square and twelve feet long 
were placed upright about eight feet 
apart in the form of a square. These 
were well braced and a platform on top 
supported three large casks, each con- 
nected with the other by a short piece 
of inch pipe placed about six inches up 
from the bottom. A one and a half inch 
feed pipe le® up into one of the barrels 
from a force pump at the well below. 
Water pumped by hand up thru this 
filled all three casks together while an 
inch pipe one hundred feet long led to 
the center of the ground in front. From 
here every part of the ground could be 
reached with a thirty foot hose. 

This sounds as tho much labor and 
effort must be involved; but no large 
quantity of water was required at any 
one time. The important thing was that 
the young, growing stuff must have 
water before actual need occurred; thus, 
growth and bloom was not retarded by 
a brief dry spell. This improvised water 
plant involved an expense of less than 
twenty-five dollars and proved of great 
value while something more permanent 
was being planned. 

My plans for a garden on this bit of 
barren waste proved a reality. In some 
ways it was more than I could reasonably 
expect. From spring till fall there was 
a mass of bloom of some sort. Nastur- 
tiums, with their luxuriant growth and 
bloom, covered gateways and trellises. 
Sweet peas were climbing onto whatever 
offered support. Asters from early 
started plants, gave a wealth and variety 
of color. Carnations grew and bloomed 
freely. Violets and pansies were planted 
in shady places and given extra quanti- 
ties of fertilizer. 

I had given special attention to choice 
plantings of dahlias, chrysanthemums 
and gladioliuses. These with cosmos fur- 
nished flowers late in the fall. A climate 
that is a bit cool and moist, seems par- 
ticularly adapted to “these last. It may 
not be necessary to say that not every- 
thing grew and did well. With conditions 
a bit unusual and difficult, actual ex- 
perience is the best, and often the only 
guide. 

I had many vines, roses, shrubs and 
other perennials under headway. These 
have now attained such’ a growth that 
the former appearance of barrenness has 
entirely passed. The soil has greatly 
improved. - Besides the use of regular 
fertilizers, everything that would form 
humus, such as old straw and grass, has 
gone into the ground. Dead leaves, 
grass and trimmings of all kinds are al- 
ways piled into heaps and allowed to 
decompose, thus furnishing an excellent 
mould for young plants. Frequent cul- 
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tivation, I find to be extremely helpful 
in preventing the soil from drying out 
as formerly. 

The evergreens, hedge plants and 
shrubs planted the first year are now 
some of them, seven feet high and the 
little clumps and groves already form 
valuable windbreaks. 

My little greenhouse has been enlarged 
and better arranged. Many expensive 
trees and shrubs may be easily grown 
from seed and I have always a quantity 
of these coming on for future plantings. 
With a convenient starting place it is 
surprising what a valuable collection 
one may soon have. 

Work? Well, yes, it all means.a con- 
tinuous effort; but the intimate and per- 
sonal acquaintance with every plant, 
shrub and flower; the active, vigorous 
growth; the mass of bloom that greet 
you at every turn; the wonder and beauty 
to be, found in every form of plant life, 
far more than compensate for whatever 
effort used. 

I’ve said nothing as to the other and 
larger portion of my little home. The 
utter hopelessness of berry culture had 
also been impressed upon me; but, as 
with the flowers, constant and system- 
atic effort have brought results that grow 
more satisfactory with each passing 
year. This, however, is another story. 

Notwithstanding there are hundreds 
of plants, shrubs and trees growing in 
our garden, its total cost in dollars and 
cents has been the merest trifle. A few 
dollars would cover the actual outlay. 
It is surprising how helpful we find people 
everywhere when they learn of one’s 
interest in flower-growing. Friends and 
acquaintances—even strangers, have sent 
and brought to us great quantities from 
their own gardens; and no small part 
of the joy our garden gives springs from 
the memory of such kindly helpfulness. 











Unique Housetop Bouquet 

A giant bignonia vine, more than 
twenty years old, in a private garden in 
Los Angeles, Calif., has gradually climbed 
up the gable of a two-story house and 
formed itself into the perfect-shaped and 
unique housetop bouquet here shown. 
While it has the general appearance of 
having grown thru the roof of the gable’s 
overhang, the vine, of its own accord, has 
closely creeped over the extension and set 
its bouquet of flowers and foliage directly 
on the peak of the roof.—C., A. Byers. 





These 
FREE Books Tell How! 
AVE the finest garden in your 
eighborhood this year! Have fresh 
vegetables of finest quality—the kind 
everyone admires. You can! We make it 
easy for you. 








SEEDS 


If you are planning a garden, write to-day 
for Storrs & Harrison Guide for 1923 


To help you plan. That’s the first office of this 
finely illustrated catalog. It makes the attainment 
of a beautiful and fruitful garden easy. Flower and 
vegetable seeds listed are from time-proved strains 
with many new varieties. Contains valuable informa- 
tion on planting; covers every need of the grower. 
For 69 years, S. & H. seeds, trees, plants and shrubs 
have been the choice of professional gardeners, 
orchardists and nurserymen. Our 1200 fertile 
acres afford infinite selection. Don’t handicap your 
garden. Write to-day for this descriptive and 
helpful catalog. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Painesville, Ohio 


Oriental Rose Bushes 
12 for 10cts. 


8 wEEKS ROSE WONDER 


ROSE BUSHES WITH ROSES 
&Leas Than 8 WEEKS after Pian the Seed 

This May Seem Impossible BUT Bo 
GUARANTEE IT TO BE 80. 

PLANT THE DIRECTET and 
You will heve a ROSE BUSH IN 4 WEEKS 
THEY’LL BLOOM EVERY TEN 
WEEKS, WINTER or SUMMER, and whee 
THREE Years Old Will Have From 600 to 600 
ROSES ON EACH BUSH. IN THE HOUSE IN- 
WINTER OR GARDEN IN SUMMER. ROSES 

(ALL YEAR AROUND)! OUR SEEDS WILL GROW Anywhere 
Of Seeds with OUR GUARANTEE and Seed CATALOG 


BYMAIL 10c $8 PACKAGES 25CTS. 


ORIENT SEED Co.Dept. R NEW HAVEN Cz. 
Olds’ Seed 


Box 242 








Known for Reliability 35 . We 
specializein Field Seeds. 
thy and Alfalfa are standards for purity, 
hardiness and high germination. 


r Clover, Timo- 


Wisconsin stands firstin Pedi Grains. 
Weoffer Pedigree Nos. 1,5 and7 Oats, Pedigree 
Barley, Wheat and Rye, Wisconsin grown Seed 
Corn, Nos. 12, 7, 8 and 25, Cold Resistant and 

Murdock. 
~ Full line of Dependable Garden 
and Flower Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
Poultry Supplies. 
**Olds’ Catal 
Telis the Truth’’ 
Writeforacopyatonce. Askforfree 
samples Field Seeds interested in, 


L.L. Olds Seed Company 
Drawer92 Madison, Wis. 
ontheSoo Linein North Dakota 


GETA FARM or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 


tions never better to buy good lands at prices that will 
never be lower. Crop payment plan or easy terms. Say 
which state interested in. Send for information to H. 8S. 
FUNSTON, No. 14 Soo Line Ry.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FREE---SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


onhardytrees, plants.shrubs, vines, 
and SEEDS, from the heart of the Ozarks. Ideal for re- 
ference. Lists hundreds of varieties at low prices; direo- 
tions for planting; special offers ete., Book free; write today. 


ARKANSAS SEED & NURSERY CO., Dept. J2, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
HUCKLEBERRIES pishes, curexclusivestock, postpaid. ts 
any climate $1. Educational Promoting Co ., Inc., Warren, Penna 


pon tert ac ected Ret Bt Behind before) 
SY et NEW STRAWBERRY PLANTS. North- 

ern Grown. Best for Home and Market. Color list 
FREE. A. B. KATKAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 



















































































A New Idea in Monograms 
DESIGNS BY RUBY SHORT McKIM 


HIS month we are offering a 

novel thing in monograms; one 

of the most unusual and usable 
features that embroidery lovers 
could wish. The letters are so planned 
that any monogram desired may be 
worked out. There are two drawings 
of each letter: one that leads in 
toward the center from the right 
and one that leads in toward the 
center from the left. Thus for the 
monogram AA one would use the 
first A with the second A; for BB 
the second B with the first B; for 
J. B., the second J in front of the 
second B, etc. This makes it pos- 
sible to group your own monogram 
as well as that of anyone else. 

It is the monogram, the grouping 
of your own initials, which marks 
linens as being distinctly your own. 
Initials used singly are common to 
many names but those effectively 
combined and well embroidered 
will lift even the most inexpensive 
material out of the commonplace. 

From the elaborate specimen of 
handcraft we used to find on the 
backs of gold watches to the school 
boy’s awkward spiderlike monogram 
carved into every available surface 
we have had many monograms worked out. But the mono- 
gram that is excellent in formation must be made according 
to certain definite ideas. Knowledge of these rules will help 
the housewife in selecting designs and choosing the worthhhile 
thing. There is a short rule that designers cite again and again 
—“Para¥%elism strengthens design.” In monograms this 
means the doubling of vertical lines and the rhyming of curved 
lines. It will be seen that there is a likeness in the outside 
curves of the monograms and that there is also a similarity 














between the lines in the center of 
each group. 

In the monograms here presented 
the division of space and the out- 
side enclosing space have been care- 
fully considered that the design spot 
as a whole may be good. 

In placing monograms certain 
standard rules may be followed so 
that one may be sure their markings 
are well placed irregardless of the 





. be placed according 

) standard rules. Towe 
and sheets carry the 

r lent choice. a} ‘ y 
scalloped or finished with a plain 

double hemstitched hem of what- 

ever width seems in best proportion 


~ from the edge of the table; 
would mean placing the letters 
) teen inches from the edge of 

cloth provided that the cloth hangs 
one fourth of a yard over the edge 
of the table. The cloth is so placed 
that the initials are at the right of 
the host or the hostess. 

Monograms used on_handker- 
chiefs, guest towels, napkins and 
on sheets and pillow-cases may also 

placed according to certain 
Towels, pillow-cases 
monograms 
six inches from the end and in the 
middle of the hemmed end. With 
napkins the monogram may be 
placed in the middle of the upper 
square which shows when the nap- 
kin is folded into fourths. 

A word about choosing linens may 
not come amiss. A strong, round 
thread is the kind to look for in table 
damask. For breakfast, luncheon or 
tea sets, plain fine linen is an excel- 

choice. It may be daintily 




















to the size of the napkin. An 18- 

inch napkin, for example, might have 

a three-fourths-inch wide hem, while a 13-inch napkin will look 
best with a three-eighths-inch or one-half-inch hem. A _par- 
ticularly nice way of setting off the monogram in plain linen 
tea napkins is to draw threads to forma small square measuring 
perhaps two and one-half inches each way in one corner and 
embroidering the initial in the exact center of that square. 
The letters shown on this page are reduced in size for use on 

a man’s handkerchief or shirt or upon a tailored blouse. For 
transferring to linens we have prepared patterns for the two 





Each letter is 


groups of letters. 
two inches in height which is a 


good conservative size for mono- 
grams for linens. The patterns will 
be sent you on receipt of four cents 
in stamps to cover the cost of post- 
age and mailing. Address your letter 
of request to the Household Editor, 
Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Both the designs on 
this page and on the pattern pages 
are to be transferred directly to the 





vagaries of changing fashions. For 
table cloths the markings should 
show when the cloth is on the table. 
The monogram should be six inches 


material by means of carbon paper. 
Careful and prompt attention will 
be given to orders. 
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Buying White Goods 


ANNE WILLIAMS 





Practical Highlights on Replenishing the Linen Supply 


ANUARY WHITE SALES”  pro- 
Joesin the flaring advertisements in 

daily papers and we wonder vaguely, 
“Tet. me see, have I enough sheets to 
last twelve months? i do need a new 
tablecloth; that tulip pattern cloth 
mother gave me when I got married 
is a wreck.” 

The first thing to do is to check up on 
the total number of linens for each par- 
ticular purpose. Individual circumstances 
such as the <umber in the family and the 
thickness of one’s purse enter in, but 
here are some good working rules: 

For each bed provide four sheets and 
two eounterpanes, and three cases to 
each pillow. Perhaps you prefer to allow 
three sheets to each bed and one extra 
spread for each two beds. The ages of 
the members of your family will influence 
your decision. 

S for table linens at least one large 

cloth will be necessary for those 
occasions wnen the table is spread to 
full length. From three to six everyday 
tablecloths should be on hand. If you 
use luncheon or breakfast sets, three 
will probably be a sufficient number. 


Allow at least three changes of dinner . 


napkins a week but doa’t buy two dozen 
napkins to each cloth as you are some- 
times advised, for ordinarily a dozen 
papkins will outwear the cloth they 
match. 


OR the kitchen, half a dozen to a dozen 
glass towels, the same number of 
crash towels for drying cooking utensils 
will be right ard at least seven hand 
towels. For oven cloths many women 
prefer a soft cloth folded twice to form 
a six inch square, to the semetimes stiff 
and awkward “holders” that abound. 
They are much easier to wash, also. 
Two thicknesses of muslin, or of percale 
from an old apron.or material from an 
old shirt, bouad together with bias folds 
of plain or plaid material are a real joy 
to use. 
LLOW three bath towels to each 
person and six to eight face towels. 
Two washable mats for the bath room 
will be enough. A convenient way of 
keeping the family wash cloths straight 
without the trouble of initialing them 
is to choose a different colored border 
for each one, or a certain pattern, and 
to keep to that. .It takes only a moment 
then to sort them into stacks. 
GALESMEN and buyers of linens in 
department stores frankly admit 
that one can usually get a better quality 
of linen for a lower price by making dish 


towels and glass towels at home. This 
does not hold true in the case of sheets, 
and of bath and face towels. Possibly 
ten to twenty cents is saved by making 
a sheet at home, but if you have ever tried 
it, you know how small those wages are 
for ‘the labor. Bath towels can be bought 
in almost any size, weight and degree 
of roughness desired. And by the way, 
if you would keep your husband’s esteem 
and affection, don’t give him an under- 
sized towel to use. 
F you are a good shopper you will ex- 

amine the base or foundation weave 
of the toweling. Unless it is of firm 
thread closely woven, the loose friction- 
making loops of thread will soon ravel. 
Linen huck is probably first choice in 
American homes for face towels; it is 
absorptive and generally satisfactory. 

The new honeycomb weaves are pleas- 
ant to use, combining absorptive power, 
friction and good looks. 

RE you one of the countless number 

who simply cannot remember what 
size sheets you like best? Ready-to-use 
sheets come in lengths that vary by 
quarter yards; 90, 99, and 108 inches are 
the accepted lengths, the 99 inch size 
being best liked because it affords nine 
inches to turn back over the other covers, 
thus protecting them nicely from contact 
with one’s face. One hundred and eight 
inches is a luxurious length, but is not 
commonly bought. 

Widths are not hard to remember; 
eighty-one inches is the best for an 
ordinary full size bed or ninety inches 
if the bed has high springs and mattress. 
A three-quarters bed demands a seventy- 
two inch sheet, and for twin beds sixty- 
three inch sheets are correct. A cot 
requires fifty-four inch sheets. 

EADY made pillow cases practically 

always are seamed. If you would 
have them made of tubing you must do 
them yourself; tubing is obtainable de- 
pending upon the size of the pillow for 
which it is intended. The case should 
not be so tight that the pillow feels hard 
nor so loose that it is untidy. 
Coce judgment in selecting linens 

is developed chiefly by long han- 
dling of them. One reads of long and in- 
volved chemical tests which are excellent 
in the chemical laboratory but cannot 
easily be applied at home or in a crowded 
store during a sale. 

Take a corner of the cloth in both 
hands and rub it briskly. Good table 
linen feels tough and leathery and does 
not crackle. 
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Learn Interior Decoration 
MASTER the art of giving 


to each room in your home 
the distinction of taste. 


Our home study course will 
teach you to create beauty 
economically, by a knowledge 
of color harmonies, period 
styles, the selection and 
arrangement of furniture. 


At the same time it will pre- 
pare you to enter a delightful 
and lucrative profession. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Send $1.00 for the first regular 
esson—complete and compre- 
hensive—without obligation to 
continue. Catalogue m ailed 
ree on request. 


Department K 


Che NEWYORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR” DECORATION 
lOl PARK AVE “NEW YORK CITY 


























m Every Home Loving, 
Woman Should Have 
This Book 


Dear Women Readers; 
I think more of my home, 
because of my garden. A good 
INTRODUCTORY garden with flowers, fruit and 
OFFER ven ables adds to the value of 
’ ne any home. 

one Ary # ao For that reason I wish every 
Collect ion — The | Teader of Fruit, Garden and 
Three Dorothy | Home could see our 1200 acres of 
Sisters, Red, beautiful growing Trees, Flowers 
White and Pink! | #2dPlants. They are the finest 
Three Wonderfui | &*own anywhere. Because! know 

| Climbing Roses you are particular about getting 
for only $1.00 e best, I urge you to send for 
Will give you 500 Earl" 8 1923 C atalogue of Trees, 
to 1000 blooms | Seeds and Plants. Everything 

| the second year. | described there is tested and will 
| I send them to | S8tisfy you Youshould see how 
you postpaid for particular the men are that 

a dollar | everything shall be ect. 


bill a Wr EE May 


1 asked my wife to write a wor 
women inperqsted in gardens. As she told 


insist that ever. = must be right be 
‘; =} it is shipped. 1923 C atalog is 


| at 














FREE. A postal will it to y 
Write for it today 


MAY SEED & NURSERY CO 
oe Pres. 
i inh 411 ma) or Shenandoah, lows 


SEND 25c FOR 
Most Talked of Flower Book, 


published in last 4 yrs—““Unvarnished Facts” 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with 


PEONIES 


HENRY S. COOPER, KENOSHA, WIS. 


cam 900 WEEK 


Robinson Folding Bath Tub. Bi 


ler. Costs very little. No plum 
ittle water. Wt.15 Ibs. Folds to om i 
roll. Full length. Better than tin tub.Guar- 
anteed. $10 day easy. Get FREE tub offer. 
Robinson Mfe.Co. Room 1091 Cherry & Huron. Toledo.0. 
Pn A a 


SH,COMB & MIRROR 


all three given for selling 


ony © Flower Seeds 


at 10 cents large pack, Get 
sample lot today — send no 
dll money. WE TRUST YOU. 
AMERICAN SEED CO.. Box S- 137 - Lancaster, Pa. 


When in Omaha 


HOTEL CONANT 


FREE: *: PREM! ums you will be 
roud to have cards of our Self- 
ing Needies,10 cents. Send today. 
HELMERS COMPANY, HOBOKEN, Nu. 
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Put on like Plaster 
J j Wears like Iron 


\-waterproof 
»fireproof 
resilient 
"= A noiseless 
YA adust— 






A composition material easily appiied in Sigetis 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. A 
continuous, fine-grained, smooth, nea. atipping 
surface. R.A. pag i se. wel grease, dirt, dust, 
ms or mi 

Ideal Floor for ‘Kitchen, Pantry Bathroom, 
Laundry, Pore Garage, Resturant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several ity colors. Fullinfor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 113-115 Halstead St. Rochester, N.Y. 


A Success for 15 Years 


NEW LAMP BURNS94% AIR 
Beats Electric or Gas 


















A new oil eo that gives an amazingly 
brilliant, soft, white light, even better than 
or electricity, has been tested by the 
fs. S. Government and 35 leading universi- 
ties and found to be superior to 10 ordinary 
lamps. It burns without odor, smoke or 
noise—no pumping up, is simple, clean, safe. 
es 94% air and 6% common kerosene 
coal oil). 
‘ Theinventor, N.C. Johnson, 609 W. Lake 
8t., Chic 
10 days’ 
FREE tothe first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. Write him today 
for full particulars. Also ask him to explain 
how you can get the agency, and without 
experience or money make $250 to $500 
per month. 











seater Is. 17 to 60, willing to 
accept Positions, $117-$190, stationary or 
we ee DAY. 





27% AMAZING OFFER 
on UNDERWOODS 








CAND Y—AIl Kinds 


My book “CANDY AS I MAKEIT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 
Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 9, Lynbrook, L. 1, N. Y. 





ALL WOOL KNITTING YARN 


For Sale Direct from manufacturer at 95c, $1.35 and 


$1.60 s pound. £ ETT Dept. F HARM Free Samples. 


pt. F, HARMONY, MAINE 


AGENTS WANTED pecaiie e a 
Pia tote ng Nancy Sig el 


ane FABRICS Series Sfarauisetvc Swiss, Nets 


ag for samples. ‘Textiles of Quality. 
H. E. LAWRENCE, 290 Linden Ave, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











WANTED TO HEAR FROM 
owner having farm on unimproved land for sale. 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 





PATENTS and TRADEMARKS 


Bair & Freeman, 701 Crocker Bldg.Dept.F. Des Moines,la 





, is offering to send a lamp on | 
trial, or even to —_ one | 
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Canton Crepe 


In Which 
Into Emerald 





RANDMOTHER didn’t know “the 
half” of tied and dyed work. But 
then she didn’t have Canton Crepe 

to make into a table scarf. Neither did 
she have gold tissue cloth to provide a 
lining and incidentally a background. An 
Italian Renaissance table was only a pic- 
ture to her; and as for the polychrome 
base of the lamp—Grandmother would 
have coveted that lamp, for its tints en- 
hance the blue and emerald colors of the 
dyed crepe. 

To make this table cover select a heavy 
silk Canton Crepe in Copenhagen blue. 
A remnant forty inches wide and thirty- 
two inches long will make a good looking 
cover, while a yard of thirty-inch gold 
tissue will make the lining. Other ma- 
terials needed are a spool of yellowsilk 
thread, a package ofa reliable yellow 
dye, a large size basin, a ball of carpet 
warp, hot and cold water and a fire. 
Before tying the material, clip samples 
from the edges to use in testing the color 
of the dye. 

The design shown here is circular in 
shape. It is made by gathering the ma- 
terial together and winding tightly with 
the thread. The process of tying will 
be more easily understood if a circle 
is drawn on a piece of material; then 
baste around the design, drawing the 
basting thread tightly and proceed to 
wind with thread until the basting threads 
are well covered. It is not always neces- 
sary to baste around the design as it may 
be held in place with the fingers and 
wound with the thread after the method 
is once understood. Marbles, coins, and 
pebbles may be tied into the material to 
produce different designs. For the border 
made of straight lines the material is 
simply gathered or pleated and then 
wound tightly with the thread. 

Wherever the thread is wound tightly 
around the material the dye does not 
penetrate and thus a design is formed. 
After tying is completed wet the ma- 





terial thoroly in cold water and proceed 
with the dyeing. Following is given each 
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step of the dyeing process. 

Dissolve the yellow dye thoroly in a 
pint of boiling soft water and strain thru 
two thicknesses of cheesecloth into a clean 


basin or glass jar. Put sufficient cold 
soft water to cover the goods to be dyed 
in a large clean basin. Add a very small 
amount of the dye solution (about a 
tablespoonful to one or two gallons of 
water depending upon the depth of color 
desired.) Test the color on a small sample 
of the material. When the desired tint 
is secured enter goods to be dyed and keep 
in motion by stirring constantly, do not 
allow the material to float above the 
water if you would prevent spots and un- 
even dyeing. Heat the dyebath gradually 
to the boiling point, boil ten minutes and 
then add salt or salt and vinegar accord- 
ing to directions given on the package of 
dye. Continue boiling for another twenty 
minutes. If not enough dye is used in the 
first place to produce the color desired, 
the material may be lifted from the dye- 
bath and more of the dye solution added. 
Then return the material to the dyebath 
and proceed with the dyeing as before. 


When the desired shade is reached, lift 
the material from the dyebath and rinse 
several times in cold water until the last 
water remains.clear. After wringing the 
material remove the thread used for ty- 
ing, shake well to remove wrinkles and 
dry in the shade; press smooth and line 
with gold tissue. Finish the seams 


with hemstitching without drawing 
threads. 


Other unusual colors may be obtained 
by combining two colors in the dyebath 
or by dyeing the material one color and 
then redyeing, using a different color. It 
is best to experiment with the lighter 
colors as each color added to the material 
not only changes the former color but in- 
creases the depth of the final color. After 
a little experience with the dyeing, count- 
less beautiful color effects may be ob- 
tained by using the darker colors. ults 
always vary and designs cannot help but 
be exclusive. 
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SIGS 


Fun For the Whole Family 


These folks always enjoy their evenings and 
other spare time. This board is a combination 
Carrom and Crokinole Board. Equipment is 
provided for fifty-five other games—all of them 
interesting. Young folks and the older folks too 


like to play them. 


The Carrom Board itself is splendidly made 
and nicely finished. If you do not have a 
Carrom Board write us at once, 


1000 Shot 


delighted with one. Send the coupon at bottom of page for full details of our Daisy Air Rifle Offer. 


Hamilton Hunting Rifle 


This is not a toy but a regular 22-calibre Hunting Rifle, guaranteed in every 
way to be absolutely safe, reliable, and an accurate ghooter. It is chambered for 
22-calibre cartridges, is 30 inches long; barrel, 





pon below, and we will send you complete de- 
tails of our liberal offer. 


This Board or any one of the other articles 
offered on this page can be easily secured with- 


out cost to you. It will take just a little of your 


spare time to get the reward you choose. 


Mail coupon to us at once and we will send 


using the cou- the Clutch Pencil asa free reward for promptness. 


of the best air rifles made. 


tapered, 16 inches. Sights, rear, open 
adjustable; front knifesight. Has a 
solid breech block. Barrel is 
bronzed, rifled with great care and 
has a built-up steel jacket. Weight 
two and one-half pounds. 

Return coupon below for our 
easy plan whereby you can earn a 
Hamilton Rifle. 


Roll-Film Camera 


This is a Eopendabte easy oper- 
ated Camera. No focusing or esti- 
mating of distance required. It 
takes pictures 2'4 by 34 inches in 
i size. Camera is made by the East- 
man Kodak Co. and fully guaran- 
teed by them and by us. 

Send the coupon below for com- 
plete details of our Camera offer. 


For Promptness 





If you are really interested and want to earn one or more of the 
attractive rewards.shown on this page, check in the coupon the article 
you want. Fill in your name and address and mail to us. Send the 
coupon Now and we'll send you this beautiful, nickel plated Clutch 


Pencil as a reward for prompt action. 


you are interested in one uf the rewards offered. This pencil offer is | pawn 


to only one person in each family. 


Do not send the coupon unless 


Send the coupon today and get 


your free Pencil and complete information about the reward you choose. 
. I 3 


Fruit, Garden and Home 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Daisy Air Rifle 
Shoots 1,000 times without reloading. 


nickeled and polished, automatic shot retainer, walnut stock, dull finish. One 
Accurate and powerful. 







Lever action, round tapering barrel, 


Any boy would be 














SEND COUPON TODAY 





Fruit, Garden and Home, 
37 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Deer Sirs: I am interested in earning the Reward 
checked below. Please send full description of it, terms 
of your offer, the Clutch Pencil which I am to have 
FREE and POSTPAID, as my reward for promptness 


0 Daisy Air Rifle 


0 Hamilton Rifle 


0 Premo Roll-Film Camera 0 Carrom Board 


Name 


P. O 


R. F. D 
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HE short article last month on Pai-sai, sometimes 

called “Chinese cabbage,” has brought a number 
of letters from enthusiastic readers who have been 
growing this salad vegetable the past season in their 
gardens. Our readers are even more enthusiastic in 
their praise of Pai-sai than we were. 

H. L. Callicott, who is postmaster in a Mississippi 
town, writes: “I am a crank on fancy gardening and 
this year on the twenty-ninth of August I planted a 
row of ‘Chinese cabbage’ as I had never seen any. 
[ wanted to find out what it was like; after planting 
there wasn’t a drop of rain until the middle of October. 
I never watered it at all and by the fifth of October I 
had the finest greens and combination salads a person 
ever put into his mouth. It cooks in about twenty 
minutes and it tastes like turnip greens only it hasn’t 
the bitter taste. I wouldn’t trade it for all the turnip 
greens and mustard in the world, and right now 
(November 20) it is as fresh and crisp as can be after 
going thru the hot, dry spell and having three heavy 
frosts fall on it. It is the very thing for the south, and 
more people should plant it.”’” The value of Pai-sai 
is by no means confined to the South. It should be 
found in every vegetable garden thruout the country. 


HE spring house cleaning will soon be upon us. 
When those days come most of us will be rushed 
to death and we may not have very much time to 
spend in finding out how to do some of the things we 
ought to do. The article found elsewhere in this 
issue entitled, “How to Take Care of Your Floors,” 
is especially commended to your attention. Read 
now at your comparative leisure and be fore-armed. 


. A. SLOCUM, who is a bee specialist in the State 
of Washington, recently gave some advice to bee 


beginners at Seattle. ‘Don’t shake bees,” he said. 
“Tt makes them mad. And besides a beekeeper should 
never lose his temper. 

“After you have worked with bees considerably 
you won’t mind their sting any more than a mosquito 
bite, and ultimately you will become immune to it. 
The first hundred bee stings are the hardest!”’ 


NE of our readers, Mrs. John Blankenship, sees 
in the backyard garden a means of escape from 
the frivolity of the age. She writes: “I believe that all 
the world needs is to get an interest in the back door 
and garden and forget the jazzing public. Nature will 
heal all wounds, and every woman and man can find 
beauty at home—it is everywhere but the public is 
so blind. I live among idle women, and have just re- 
turned from a visit among idle women. They are so 
restless. We need to work—every class of people—and 
garden work will supply the need. I like your maga- 
zine—its price will take it to humble homes and its 
worth will take it to others that really need it more.” 
Mrs. Blankenship has put her finger on the greatest 
opportunity most of us will ever have to achieve real 
happiness in this life. We are instinctive gardeners, 
and it was in the Garden that man and woman first 
found themselves. And they will return to the garden, 
if they desire contentment and peace after the turmoil 
of modern-day life. 


| WOULD like to urge every reader of Fruit, Garden 
and Home to join in making “Among Ourselves’ 
your own page, distinctly practical and worthwhile 
Send in your garden and lawn-making experiences. 
If you have good sharp pictures showing what you 
have accomplished, we will print as many as possible. 
Pass along your ideas and experiences; there is nothing 
like an experience meeting to increase one’s fund of 
knowledge. 


HE February issue will be devoted largely to old- 

fashioned gardens. We will have an interesting 
story about Martha Washington’s garden at Mt. 
Vernon, well-illustrated with interesting pictures. 
There will be articles about planning an old-fashioned 
garden; what to plant; designs to use, and the like. 
Most of us would like a “grandmother’s garden.” 
We will tell you how to realize that dream in February. 


HE article on backyard poultry coops in this issue 

will prove a revelation to a good many people. 
It is entirely possible to keep chickens in attractive 
coops without annoyance to the neighbors. Vines can 
be trained over them and add to their attractiveness. 
A good plan is to grow a grape vine on a trellis at one 
end of the coop, and a gooseberry or currant bush at 
the other end. Six or seven hens will require a space 
of ground only 3x6 feet in size and can be kept con- 
fined with entire satisfaction. Well-painted, attractive- 
ly built coops like these will add to the appearance of 
many backyards. There is no need of having unsightly 
chicken houses. 


HE first of aseries of articles on “Homes of Famous 

Americans” appears in this issue. The thought 
back of the series is not a detailed description of the 
homes so much as to attempt to convey the atmosphere 
surrounding these old shrines. The home, in the ma- 
jority of cases, stands as the mirror of the man and his 
times. The atmosphere in which we live influences 
our lives and our achievements tremendously. Perhaps, 
we may appreciate this more and more as we visit 
these old homes in succeeding issues. If you like the 
idea, and want more of these stories—or if you don’t 
care for them, be sure to give us your opinion. 


R. BUTLER’S humorous article on “Thank God 

For a Garden” will strike a responsive chord in 
thousands of hearts. Everyone seems well pleased with 
his ““Home-Grown Whetstones’’ published in Novem- 
ber. Butler rings true because he is a backlotter him- 
self; no one but a veteran at the game could have pro- 
duced “Thank God For a Garden.” 


NE of the most interesting features in February 

will be four short articles answering the question, 
“What Should I Have In the Backyard?” Four 
recognized authorities answer it from the standpoint 
of vegetables, flowers, tree fruitsand small fruits. In 
addition, we will have an art- 
icle by a landscape archi- 
tect on how to arrange your 
plantings for the best 
effect. 
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The combined efforts of these great departments in experimenting and testing 





2 materials and methods of construction have produced for youa GUARANTEED home, expert 
* 2) machine cut, bundled and marked—the last word in building economy. 
. iy Not One Penny in Advance : . 4 


So sure are we of the super excellence of our mater al and our GUARANTEED Ready-Cut System 
that we will ship you any HARRIS HOME without the payment of one cent down. Our plan 
Book explains our liberal terms fully. 


Building Material ! Free Book of Plans! 


For over a quarter of a century, thrifty wise The latest edition is waiting for you, contains 
buyers have realized that here is ‘the open door our FREE PLAN OFFER and photographic 
to real economy, whether it be a brandnew _ reproductions, with floor plans and specifica- 
home or material for improvements or repairs. tions of 100 beautiful homes. Mail coupon today. 


Plumbing and Heating! 


Hot water and steam heating systems, warm air heatin 
plants, pipeless furnaces and plumbing material of every kind 

-the product of America’s leading makers. Our mammoth 
plumbing stock offers unlimited possibilities for you to save 
money. Our heating plants are guaranteed to heat your 
home in any weather with big fuel economy. 


Expert Engineers Help You 


























, Bathroom Outfit Complete! A rough sketch of your building showing number and size 
Consists of white porcelain enameled bathtub, — of rooms, doors, windows and height of ceiling is all we need he 
5 ft. long, complete with fittings, washdown : ] nar . dl . ie 
closet outfit with white vitreous china earthen- to give you complete information and low prices. Pee r 
| ware bowl end tank fitted with mahogany seat At a small rental charge, we loan you the tools to do your own work in in- y? 
and cover. Lavatory complete with indexed stalling o bing and heating systems. 
faucets, trap and supply pipes. Outfit $67.50. = plum g sy 
| Tubonly, $22.50. Closet outfit........ $25.00. Pe ae aee RTE se ee HY 
} Tub with fittings, $30.00. Lavatory. ..$13.50. 5 


MAIL THIS COUPON! | 


— 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 

Dept. PC-32, Chicago 

These books are FREE and sent postpaid. 
Mark an “‘X” in the square to indicate which 


| | 
| one you wish. | 


Harris Home Breen of ‘‘Presto-up” 

Book of Plans House and Garages 
r— Building Material ie and 
Catalog Heating Book 












All My 250 Stark Trees Planted in 1920 
Bore 20 to 80 Big Apples comm. bein 
Each in 1922! a =| Apple 


Average 
The tree photo below shows Mr. Chas. Riedenbaker of , Size 
Burlington Co.,. NEW JERSEY and one of his 250 > 
Stark’s Golden Delicious trees planted in 1920. 


He bought poor stump land that wasn’t “worth a nickel 
an acre,”’ everyone said. Planted toStark trees, it is yielding 
him riches and has helped raise his big family in comfort. 

He declares:—“These trees are very hardy and rapid 
growers. Never knew of any other that bore so young 
and had such heavy crops. The best apple grown—very 
large, fine color, exquisite flavor.” 


Regarding Stark’s Golden Delicious, A. B. Anthony, 
noted fruit grower, Whiteside Co., ILLINOIS also de- ; 
clares:—“The quality of Stark’sGolden Delicious apple, 
together with its longer keeping ability, clinging tenac- 
ity and heavy bearing qualities are suck S- BAY * 
This Tree Planted in 1920 trees should be 
Bore 80 Apples 1922 planted in numbers 
In sending in photo, Mr. Chas. Ried- equal be bene — 

:— “Gol icious 
fe the best apple grown!” SS PUT ~TOGETHER!” 


| 50% Larger @ 


than G 
Grimes Golden 


—immeasurably better than 
Grimes in flavor and far superior 
in keeping quality—keeps 4 mos. 
longer. Crisp, tender, creamy-yel- 
low flesh blessed with a spicy, aro- 
matic flavor savoring of a particularly 
fine, {perfectly ripe pear — completely 
saturated with exquisite juice. Unques- 
tionably the most radiantly beautiful golden 
apple ever produced, 

The trees that bear this remarkable fruit are 
amazing fruit growers everywhere. S. Hahn, 
Montgomery Co., KANSAS, writes:—‘““My 300 
Stark’s Golden Delicious trees beat anything in 
my 50 acre orchard! I call them ‘everbearers’ 

because they bloom three times in the spring. 
They are frostproof!” 


oe Stark's 
Wf Golden Delicious 


. e '° + 
“The Wealth-Maker for America’s New Fruit Grower Kings!” 
Reports from practically every state indicate this to be a FACT. E. N. Ricks, 
‘\ ayne Co., NO. CAROLINA, writes:—“I don’t know what it is about your trees 
that makes them grow and bear so well, but they have got anything beat 
that I ever saw in the way of fruit trees—and I have in over 20 differ- 
ent states! My Stark’s Golden Delicious planted in 1920 had fine apples 

on them this vear (1922).” 

And Prot. Otis Crane, GrantCo., . asserts:—“I have worked 
for the Agricultural Extension [ of Indiana for years and can 
say that Stark’s Golden Delicious are the most vigorous growers 

and bear apples younger than any I ever observed or planted. 
Investigate this “Queen of all Yellow Apples”. SEND COU- 
PON for PREP COPY of BIG. 80, PAGE. 4 COLOR 
“PRIZE FRUITS” BOOK. Shows Best Apples, Peaches, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries, Grapes, Berries, in Nature's 
own colors. Also Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Hedges 


\ \ or e e 

&>Stark Delicious 
Ui Bear Money Crops in 44 out of 48 States 
The ORIGINAL TREE Strain of STARK DELICIOUS 













































































%. Y apple trees has achieved a record for sure, heavy bearing 
& Yy and big money crops never before equaled any other 
@ oP Y red apple tree. Get the PROOF! SEND COU IN for BIG 
te %, Ap “PRIZE FRUITS” BOOK—at once! 
eR >, “ 
ye, Me k S d Defies 50-Day 
> EN 2 Star ee Drought!” 
~~ cone aioe m4 totes Mr. wt J Jaks Bucks Co. Fenne. sonhs best I ver cow f r 
ENS oo* © Ss al uIcK, gro - Janko ry 0., Nebr. UPON for biz 
tS Meg ey "bait Say, ON dee 7 “Page 1923 Seed Catalog—AND $ SEEDS FREE! 
ORS SPY A Bp 
@. ™. , < Ie 
a *, es. “9 2, ¢ y 
te LE "fj Stark Bro’s 
a & %, , BA Ree ; Seeds FREE—Stark’s 
ee Ode ~ %, “ Blight Resister” Tomato Oldest in America—And 
<s ‘ ‘ ON Largest in World—at 
~ “RN LOUISIANA, MO, 


For Over 107 Years 








